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WATER COLORS 


@ You ll notice how your youngsters re 

to their brilliance; how easily the brush pick 
up the color how treely these vibrant cok 
flow on the paper, giving spontaneous expre 

ion to this rewarding medium. For your fre 
copy of a booklet about creative classroom ac 
tivities with water colors, write to Binney ¢ 
Smith Inc., Dept., SW.4.7, 380 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. ¥ 


Lynda Wynns, Age 13 


REMEMBER: 
National Art Education 
Association Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, April 16-19. 
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Jacqueline O'Connell gives us a good start with the use of 
cut paper in design, page 3, and there are other related 

Ralph 
Pearson interviews a high school student to find out what 
Charles Gellis reminds 


us that plaster is still a good sculpture medium, page 17. 


articles on design and color at various grade levels 
she thinks about art, on page 11 


The Mexican minister of fine arts writes on Modern Art in 
Mexico 
the border, page 19, is followed by an article on seventh 
A filth grader's diary is the basis of an 


article on what one class did to improve the appearance of 


This article on the great mural painters south of 
grade murals 
Here's How and the regular features are 


Don't overlook the 
new regular feature, Understanding Ant, which makes its 


the room, page 26. 


full of good ideas and food for thought. 


first appearance on page 39. Many of your students will 
enjoy this feature, and it may even help you brush up a bit 





New Editor for Eastern Arts Bulletin The Art Education 
Bulletin, published by the Eastern Arts Association, will 
have a new editor with the September issue, when Ralph G. 
Beelke will be succeeded by Edmund B. Feldman. Dr. Beelke, 
who has done a superior job as editor, is relinquishing his 
responsibility due to the pressure of his work as specialist 
in art education for the U.S. Office of Education. | Dr. 
Feldman coordinates art education activities at Carnegie 
Tech. By a coincidence, Dr. Beelke and Dr. Feldman have 
been alternating in’ writing the book reviews for School 
Arts. Both will continue to offer this important service. 

Edward L. Mattil to Edit Everyday Art Congratulations are 
due Dr. Edward L. Mattil, associate professor of art at 


Penn State, who is to become editor of Everyday Art. This 


Edmund B. Feldman 


Edward L. Mattil 











little magazine, published by the American Crayon Com- 
pany, was noted for its fine typography, excellent layout, and 
daring use of color under the editorship of the late Emmy 
Zweybruck Dr. Mattil, who has been an advisory editor of 
School Arts for four years, has asked to be relieved of this 


responsibility. His successor will be announced soon. 


New Art Appreciation Feature This Month Friends of Hale 
Woodruff will be delighted to know that he is to edit a new 
feature, Understanding Ant, which makes its first appearance 
on page 39 of this issue of School Arts 
by Professor Woodruff will include a critical analysis of 


Regular articles 


both historical and contemporary art in its various forms 
Mr. Woodruff is associate professor of art education at New 
York University, and a council member of the Committee on 
Art Education. He teaches graduate painting, drawing, and 
design, as well as art history. His paintings have been 
exhibited widely in this country and abroad, winning many 
honors and awards. He studied fresco painting in Mexico 
with Diego Rivera and has executed a number of important 
murals and portraits While studying in Paris he wrote a 
weekly article on art events for the Indianapolis Sunday 
Star. Because he is a rare combination of artist, educator, 


and critic, we predict that his page will be a popular one 


Catholic University Art Workshop in June Plans have been 
announced for the annual art workshop to be held at The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., June 
14-25. 


administrators, and professional artists, the workshop will 


Planned to meet the needs of parents, teachers, 


be staffed with specialists in various areas of art and art 
on diferent 


subjects each day, and may attend either of six seminars in 


education. Participants will hear lectures 


Seminars include Teaching Art in the Elemen- 
tary Se hool, Ceramics, Art in the Sister Formation Program, 


the afternoon 


Contemporary Techniques in Drawing and Painting, Making 
a Stained Glass Window, and Jewelry Making. Sixteen 
consultants from various parts of the United States include 
Marc Bellaire, California designer; Roy Calligan, art director 
of Henry Hunt Studios in Pittsburgh; Dr. Katharine B. Neilson, 
education director of the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford; 
Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld of Pennsylvania State University, and 
others (including your editor). Director of the workshop 
will be Sister Mary Joanne, S.N.D , director of the girls’ 
art department, Central Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


International Society to Meet in August © The International 
Society for Education through Art will hold its second 
general assembly in The Hague, the Netherlands, on August 
19-23, 1957. AIlLINSEA members are invited to attend. If 
you are not already a member write for information to Dr. 
Edwin Ziegfeld, president, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 27, New York. The program will include 
speakers, discussions, and exhibitions from various countries. 
Meetings will be conducted in English, French, and German, 


with simultaneous translations 
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Better get your passport! 












The elements of design are the physical components of art 
and can be called the building blocks of the artist. Whether 
his design is realistic, abstract or nonobjective, the artist's 
concern for line, shape, color, form, texture, pattern and 
With these elements he builds the struc- 
With these ele 


ments he can impart an emotional and psychological 


space is foremost 


ture of his design, creating abstract beauty. 


quality; and with these elements he can create symbols that 
communicate a literary message. Since simple lines, shapes 
and symbols are the communicative instruments of the com 
mercial artist teaching an awareness, appreciation and use 
of these elements is a prerequisite ina basic art course and in 
this eHort the ordinary variety of colored construction paper 
becomes an eHective teaching tool 


To the student, difficult 


mediums, cut paper comes as an old friend of grade school 


new apprehensive of more 


days. The cutting tools, scissors, and razor blade, make 
possible an attainable craftsmanship, while rubber cement 
makes the removal and adherence of the cut paper equally 
easy These simple materials produce results in much less 


time than it would take to assemble water, paints, palette, 


Nonobjective contours are cut from colored paper and then 
assembled and rearranged to make layouts with similar and 
dissimilar shapes, thrusts, rhythms, contrasts, and visual 


From author’s portfolios of teaching examples. 
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interests. 
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Forms cut from colored paper can be easily changed 


aasua 


in shape and position, are effective in developing 


eet 


designs. The author shares with us examples from 


her portfolios of visual and advertising designs. 


JACQUELINE B. O'CONNELL 


PAGES FROM A 
DESIGN PORTFOLIO 






Organization of positive and negative 





shapesdecided by moving paper forms. 


> 





Chalk line contrasts with cut paper. 
Paste-up letter forms can be ‘studied. 


Study of various nonobjective shapes. 


All examples shown are by the author, 
and are from her portfolios of visual 
aids used in teaching her classes in 
design at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. Cut paper has advan- 
















tages over sketching in pencil or 
painting, because various shapes, ar- 
rangements, and colors may be 
quickly assembled and rearranged in 
order to study the effects of different 
combinations and organizations. The 
use of cut paper also puts the student 
at ease because he recognizes if as 
old friend of elementary school days. 
Results more closely approximate ap- 


pearance of product being designed. 








DESIG 





Portfolio covers and examples developed from trial arrangements in cut paper, above. Below, letter forms are part of plan. 


and brushes and to paint the areas of a proposed design 
stroke by stroke. Unlike a painted sketch, areas of color 
can be changed in shape and size with a few snips of the 


scissors, and placements can be rearranged slightly or 


drastically, within a few seconds. In teaching design, com 
position, poster, advertising or layout where simplification 
of expression and total unity are important objectives, in 
struction and criticisms are greatly speeded up by preliminaries 
of cut paper in which difficulties in proportion, placement, 
color and organization are quickly corrected. The old-time 
pencil sketch seems inadequate and insipid by comparison 
The following examples contain both preliminaries and final 
designs done in the cut paper medium and are taken from my 
own classroom portfolios on Visual Design and Advertising 
Design. Although my courses in Basic Design and Experi 
mental Design at the Rochester Institute of Technology 
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include many approaches, many media and many techniques, 
| find that such simple tools as scissors and paper make an 
excellent medium for beginning problems as well as creating 
a full-color, quickly organized sketching method for more 
advanced students. Examples of both are included in the 


accompanying plates and descriptions of the procedures used 





Photography provides visual contrast to flat colored paper. Cover evolved from experiment. 






Cut-paper sketch for a page from advertising design portfolio, ‘The Requirements of a Good Ad,” by Jacqueline O’Connell. 


‘s 


Christmas theme makes use of metallic paper design accents. Design reflects cut-paper experience. 


Preliminary cut-paper sketches helped develop this design. Still life uses metallic, dull paper. 
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Wrapping-paper designunit by author. 
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Painted objects reflect the artist’s cut-paper experience. 


. Jacqueline B. O'Connell teaches in the department of art 
Pe . ee ies AB Sahin - and design, Rochester (New York) Institute of Technology. 


* a - Sue a 
ALL PESIGNS BY JACQUELINE O'CONNELL 


Christmas wrapping paper shows the influence of cut paper. ‘This Christmas card sketch has the simplicity of cut paper. 


Author's wrapping-paper design, cut-paper undercurrent. The cut-paper discipline helps when the design is painted. 





MARIA K. GERSTMAN AND LILLIAN DINSDALE 


Sixth graders thought of colors as people when they 


painted imaginative compositions. Some are warm, 
others cool, some mix well and others do not. Like 


a happy family, it works best when each cooperates. 


A fresh approach to color design 


Because it is the usual procedure in school to draw first and of colors? From the very beginning of our discussion we 


to paint afterwards, colors often become a matter of minor 


found that colors had diferent personalities. Some were 
importance. lo freshen the children’s attitude toward colors 


cool, some warm. Some were similar and mixed easily, 


and to foster a better understanding of color composition, some contrasted and did not mix well. How would the 


sixth graders were asked to paint an imaginative picture colors behave if joined by others? It was interesting to 


that needed no drawing—a picture of colors. To render find out 
the task more definite and to make the approach a more 


Each child selected a tinted construction paper Various 
personal one, we decided that colors should be considered 


tempera colors were available and the children could mix 


like people In this partic ular case, colors were coming them to create new shades in order to separate colors that 


together to a happy gathering. To tell a story, one has to did not seem to get along too well. While the painting 


know well the peoples who take part What did we know proceeded, individual questions popped up like ‘what kind 


Marcia brushed maroon, yellow, and blue in bold strokes on her pale lilac paper; then she filled in shades of other colors 








Mary gove her colors definite forms “walking in the ocean.” 


of a blue goes with my red?" or ‘‘what yellow shall | use 
with my blue?" In answer, the teacher reminded the children 


to consider peoples in siggilar situations In order to get 


along, they would either try to see things from the other's 


viewpoint, or—if that was not possible—would try to find a 
third person who would be able to consider the interests of 
both 


girl said who had previously wondered how to match red and 


How would that work with colors? | know, the 
blue, os put a little blue in my red, and a little red in my 
blue!’ 

One could mix harmonious colors, but what was one to 
do with contrasting ones? Find a new color thot would 
match both, or use the contrasting color only very sparingly 
(‘‘so there wouldn't be a fight?’’) 


out This experience taught the children more than merely a 


It was lots of fun finding 
better understanding of colors. It soon became clear that, if 
all colors cooperated by doing something together, the whole 
was Oo success If, on the other hand, each color pursued its 
own separate movement with disregard for other colors and 
Thus, the children 
word for 


as important for colors, as it is for peoples! 


their design, disintegration resulted 


understood that “composition iS just another 


“teamwork'’ 


Maria K. Gerstman, who lives at Marion, lowa, taught art 
in Vienna high schools. She has written widely on school 
art subjects, is well known to readers. Lillian Dinsdale 
is art teacher at the Arthur School, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Eileen’s picture represents a gay gathering of harmonious colors and contrasts; red, yellow, white, and “compatible”’ color. 




























Ralph M. Pearson, left, reports on an interview with Beverly Koblin, a Nyack, New York high school sophomore, shown above. 


A well-known art critic visits a high school girl 
who wants to be a physical education director and 
discusses art in her life. In a future interview 


he visits a dentist who collects contemporary art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


INTERVIEWS 


WITH NONFAMOUS PEOPLE 


high school student knows what she likes 


The following report of an interview is one of a series with 
various unfamous people to find out what they think about 
art in general and modern art in partic ular The results to 
date have certainly been illuminating, often surprising, and 
amply demonstrate that you can't lump all people into a 


Also that individual 


taste still survives in spite of the always increasing pressures 


featureless mess called ‘‘the public.’ 


toward standardization, of the Big Voices of our commercial 


press, radio and TV. Our quest of honor today is Bevy, a 
fifteen year old high school sophomore whose goal in life is 
to be a physical education director 

After explaining that | wanted her own opinions without 
any worry as to whether they were correct or not, my first 
question was: Sevy, what kind of pictures do you like best?” 
*Still-lifes,” she answered, without a second’s hesitation 
“Yes, but that refers to the kind of subject | didn't mean 
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that | meant what type of pictures subject pictures or 


abstractions, for instance?"’ ‘‘I like subject pictures; | don’t 
There 
A picture has to have 
some meaning, doesn't it? Like happiness. If it doesn't 
mean anything, why make it? Unless an artist is expressing 
himself, of course.”’ ‘‘Isn't that worthwhile 
himself’—even if he does it in an abstraction?” 
But | like ones with subject.”’ 


like abstracts. They are too complicated to look at 


is nothing | can recognize in them. 


‘expressing 


‘Maybe 


“Can you think of any other reasons for doing abstrac 
“Truthfully, | can't.”’ ‘How about enjoying the 
rhythms and harmonies in them (if they are there) the same 
way you enjoy these qualities in music? You don't have to 


know what music means, do you? Can't you enjoy color 


tions?” 


harmonies?" ‘‘No, | don't have to know what music means 


| play the piano when | get mad, when | get mad at my 
brother; | let it out that way | have a girl friend who does 
Why? 


thought of enjoying just the colors alone in an abstract." 


abstracts; she loves them | never 


| don't know 

"There, | like that one (pointing to a well-designed 
student abstraction on the wall); | see a head in it."’ ‘But 
there isn't any head.”’ “I like it anyway. The colors seem 
to blend together.’ “Ah, then you can enjoy the colors 
“Well, | guess so. | never thought about it before 


But there's something striking about it 


” 
alone. 


It makes you look 
those 
freely created shapes that interweave into a pattern ? Do 


at it. The colors are pretty."’ ‘How about shapes 


But | notice them.” 
“Now let's think of two other kinds of pictures, both of 
which have subjects 


you get any pleasure fromthem?" ‘No 


| mean those that merely copy a sub 
ject with skill, as if is literally seen and those that recreate 
it into an artist's expression The former are called naturalis 
tic pictures, the latter, realistic ones.* Which of these 
kinds do you like better?”’ ‘Il never thought of that. My 
mother paints distorted pictures. They come out of her 
head. They are her own. That's what you mean, isn't it? 
They sure are creative pictures. But | hadn't thought about 


it 

“And now a tough one," | said, ‘that some grownups 
What is Modern Art?” ‘It's more like 
What's the difference between modern 
“Good. 
Modern art is eminently creative 
The moderns 


revolted against naturalism—and rediscovered designed 


can't answer 
abstract, isn't it? 
and creative? There, | fire a question at you.” 
Fire as many as you like 
art. And it can be either abstract or realistic. 


realism. But that brings in another big issue 


the meaning 
of design in pictures. | have a hunch you never thought of 
that; did you?" “No. What do you mean?” 
‘Look, you like to dance, don't you? Of course 
would you define the dance?” 
“That's it 


Putting steps together 


How 
“Oh, it's putting steps to- 
gether; you That's exactly the right answer 


Or colors, or spaces, or forms—or 


"Realism is different from Naturalism in that Naturalism reports only 
surface facts visible to the physical eyes, like the wrinkles on a coat 
sleeve, whereas Realism gets the essential truth of the solid form as 
a whole, it expresses, by modifying surface, the arm under the sleeve. 
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the parts that make up the whole of subject. But you have to 


put them together in a way that gives pleasure; esthetic 
pleasure, we call it. That's what design is 


dance, poetry or any of the arts 


in music, the 
And when you tail to do 


if you have chaos. Chaotic sounds are not music 


Scamper- 
ing around a room is not a dance. And throwing colors, 
etc., into a picture helter-skelter is not art. Had you thought 
of these things?” 

“No, | hadn't 


know these things, that makes me feel better 


But when you say some grownups don't 
Before, when | 
saw an abstract, | would have turned away. Now | begin to 
see more in them. That one up there is certainly pleasing in 
its colors If you do creative art, you release something 
‘Wonderful 


fact, it's wiser than you probably realize 
learn such things 


within you.” That's a very wise remark. In 


We all have to 
The trouble with the world is that some 
people refuse to learn; it makes them mad to be told some- 
thing they don't already know. Now, when you get mad 
at your brother, you can take it out with brushes and colors, 
as well as on the piano 


Right ?”’ 
Then | showed the young lady how to make ‘‘sausage’’ 


and see which gives you the better 
‘release.’ 


figures without any skill in drawing necessary and how you 
can make them act run, sit, dance or fight, and how this 
would give her a chance to express her main interest in 
physical education. She gave a couple of jumps up and 
down and seemed excited. “Oh, I'm going to try that,”’ she 


said. ‘You wait and see.” 


‘i oGILI\N| 
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This ended the brief interview What emerged from it? 
It showed for one thing, that a high school student was quick 
on the trigger and alert to new thoughts, that she did not 
resent them. Also it demonstrated that this student had in- 
herent sensitivities that she had not ‘‘thought about.’’ And 
that the prompted thinking became a rather exciting experi- 














ence which will undoubtedly inspire new activity. No wonder 


that teachers often say they “learn much from their students." 


Ralph M. Pearson is author of The New Art Education, and 
The Modern Renaissance in American Art, both published by 
Harper & Brothers. He is founder of the Design Workshop 
Nyack, New York, and has written for many art magazines. 
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Using magazines and newspapers was really an emergency 
measure when a school’s paper supply was depleted After 
using them for painting and liking the background of print, 
we thought it would be fun to make pictures trom the « aptions, 
trademarks, and other sections This gave the class an 
opportunity for the selection, cutting and arranging of 
shapes The various types created different eHects, and 
words were considered not for what they said but rather for 
type and color used Examples by children were made at 
School No a2, Buffalo, with Mrs Jeanie Matheson, children 
added people and crayon lines. Other examples were by 
older students, at high school and « ollege level. The problem 


15 a quick, inexpensive one and could be used for any age 


Carolyn W. Heyman supervises practice teaching and is an 
associate professor of art, College for Teachers, Buffalo 


Examples of “Print Pictures” made by various age students. 
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Designs in chalk, above, were based on preliminary drawings freely made in charcoal and developed from sketches of objects. 


DESIGNING FROM STILL-LIFE OBJECTS 


IRENE HAZEL 


We learn that designing is creating, planning, organizing 
It involves an exploratory attitude that brings about a selec 
tion of best efforts in relationships. This beginning design 
activity also helped high school students develop an ap 
preciation for modern art and freed students from the prop 
There were three phases in the 
procedure. (1) Students made quick thumbnail sketches of 


at least three objects in the room (2) Using large newsprint 


of too much naturalism 


and soft charcoal, and working freely, the sketches were 
simplified and adapted as a space-filling problem. Objects 
were distorted where necessary for an interesting break in 
background or shape and overlapped for a unified design 


(3) Designs were studied to improve the compositions and 
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Drawings of still-life objects traditionally have 
been tight and formal. A high school class tried 
a different approach by using freely made sketches 
of objects as a springboard for a design project. 


were rendered in colored chalk on large colored construction 
paper. Colors were kept fresh and bold, with the color of 
the paper used as part of the scheme in the revised design 

The free charcoal drawing put the student at ease. The 
color rendering gave him practice in reorganization and 
manipulation as well as the exhilaration of color. Students 
were not hampered by tradition or uniformity They learned 
that at certain stages the addition or subtraction of a line or 
two changed the whole pattern and acted as an incentive 
to try other daring, free, and expressive lines They found 


design to be an adventure in creative self-expression 


Irene Hazel is art supervisor at Caruthersville, Missouri. 












































Collages by seventh grade students, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


W. ROBERT KLINE 


Although collages are often used in developing the 
expressions of young children, they serve equally 
well as an introduction to design on the junior and 


senior high level. Examples are from seventh grade. 





COLLAGES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“What is it?” “Do you call that art?" “Is this what my 
child is learning in school?" These and many other such 
questions are typical inquiries from the layman, or shall we 
say, from those who still believe that art is only drawing and 
painting Yet we as art educators always hear these ques 
tions and must be able to retaliate with some good, sound, 
logical answers 

Must we know what an object is in order to appreciate 
it? | think not, not any more than we need to know the 
name of a musical selection, its composer, who's playing it, 
and what it is about in order to enjoy its melodic sound 
We must remember that art is simply a visual-type enjoyment, 
the same as music is an audio type enjoyment Just as 
music is designed for the ear, so is art designed for the eye 
In playing the piano, the beginner learns many exercises 
before attempting to play a finished ¢ omposition So in art, 
it would be normal to try some exercises before beginning a 
finished piece which we might think worthy of mounting and 
exhibiting Everything the child does is not necessarily a 
finished masterpiece which we should expect to exhibit and 
call it art Many projects are exercises in the learning proc 
ess, and through these experiments, or exercises, children 
will develop and show remarkable progress 

As part of basic experiments in design, we did a collage 
using scrap materials brought in from home The pupils : 


brought in such materials as buttons, costume jewelry, 
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Seventh grade collages by students of the author. 





Principles behind the making of collages (which are sometimes called 


“feeling pictures”) are discussed in the book, Art for the Family, published by the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


feathers, sandpaper, string, wire, cloth, paper, bottle caps, 
lollipop sticks, toothpicks, cornflakes, and just about every 
We first 


were going to keep in mind in creating our designs These 


thing imaginable discussed objectives that we 


included variety in size or shape of forms, unity, balance, 


dominance, and texture 


‘ 


Students could use geometric or 


We stressed 


creative work, feeling that only through creative endeavor 


free-form shapes or a combination of both 
can we show progress The project proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable for the students and very satisfying to the 
teacher 

Now let's analyze our work ‘Are we crazy? No 
not at all, at least | feel as sound now as ever, and | have 
taught long enough to see fruithul results from my efforts 
Of course, | feel that nothing can be any stronger than its 


design to begin with, when we think of design as planning 
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We were not striving for a masterpiece andscape to be 


hung on the wall and enjoyed by everyone, but instead, 
following through with an experience in pre liminary design 
Just as the beginning pianist experience many exercises 
on the keyboard, which are not necessarily called MUSIC, 
we are, in our collage project, going through an exploratory 
experience in design, which we might not call art, dut the 
expenence 


contributes greatly to the learnina process 


This early experience in three-dimensional work leads into 
larger and more finished expernences in the senior high sc hool 
Through this design experience the students learn to balance 
forms, to select colors that harmonize, to be creative. and to 


explore the imaadination 


W. Robert Kline is art supervisor, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


A professional magician, it helps in his teaching of art 








PLASTER SCULPTURE 
MAY BE THE ANSWER 


CHARLES GELLIS 


Sculpture helps overcome much of the stress put on flat two- 
dimensional drawing and painting in general art classes 
Sculpture often comes as a relief to students who ‘‘can't'’ draw 
or paint, but feel that they too can create. It gives them the 
chance to roll up their sleeves and dig into something solid 
and substantial. Plaster of Paris blocks cast in empty milk 
containers or other forms provide an inexpensive art ma- 
terial forsimple sculpture. The process involved is so easy and 
inexpensive that it can also be carried out at home with little 
fuss or mess. Empty quart-size paper milk containers are easy 
to obtain and provide an excellent mold form. The top 
cover of the container is removed with a knife to provide a 
large opening in which to pour the liquid plaster of Paris 


The wax-lined inside surface of the container makes it easy 


Student above is removing the milk-carton form in which she 
has cast her plaster block. Plaster may be carved, filed, 
and finished with sandpaper. Levittown high school pupils 
are shown working on their plaster sculpture projects in 
the illustration below. Mr. Guarino, teacher, is helping. 


WALINIS 








to separate the container from the hardened plaster because 


it will not stick 

It is advisable to pour the dry plaster of Paris powder 
into the water, stirring at the same time with a stick so that 
the plaster becomes uniformly mixed until it is cream-like 
in consistency Water poured onto plaster of Paris makes 
it lumpy with many air poc kets The plaster can be mixed 
directly in the milk container or poured from a mixing bowl 
or can into the milk container For interesting results, poster 
paint can be mixed with plaster before it hardens to give the 
Give the plaster 
When 


the plaster of Paris has hardened, the next step is to remove 


$¢ ulpture internal color and a marble effect 
of Paris several hours to dry and harden thoroughly 
the outside mold This is achieved by peeling off the paper 
container The plaster form can now be cut with knife, File d, 
sawed, drilled and carved depending upon the desire and 


intentions of the student It can be sanded for ultra smooth 


Students demonstrate various possibilities in forming plaster sculpture by cutting, filing, sandpapering, applying varnish. 






ness and then exhibited as is or coated with varnish and then 
painted with poster color or regular house paint 
If the student feels that the size of the quart container 


inhibits his experimenting, he can use tt 


large two-quart 


size or even small cardboard boxes for mold With wire 
sculpture, plaster of Paris allows many unusual experiments 
One technique is to pour very thick plaster by hand over 
wire or string mesh’ to give unusual shape and texture to 


the sculpture This, too, can be painted or sprayed with 
The dripping plaster will elongate into hardened 


The use 


sculpture can provide a worthwhile art 


color 
shapes of infinite variety of plaster f Paris for 
activity, opening 


| 


up new avenues of adventure with commonplace materials 
Charles Gellis is art teacher at Levittown Memorial High 
School, Levittown, New York. He has had articles in Bolex 
News, Scholastic Teacher, National Geographic magazines. 


Left, head made from a larger cast block. Right, another approach; wire and string form is covered with liquid plaster. 











VICTOR M. REYES 





The Mexican Minister of Fine Arts tells us about 
the development of an indigenous school of painting : 
in Mexico, and discusses the work of leading mural 


painters who have brought distinction to this land. 


MODERN ART OF MEXICO 


In the art that was produced in Mexico towards the end of the tury and struggle to conquer the essence of values capablk 
last century one sees the uncertainties, the rebellion, the of expressing the real and true life of the people We see 
thematic and earnest search of a few artists who try to forget new concepts and tendencies which lead artists to the crea 
or ignore the cold, academic art that prevailed in that cen- tion of a school of Mexican painting, whose chief and best 


“Zapatistas” by Jose Clemente Orozco, oil on canvas in the Museum of Modern Art, New York. It depicts peon revolutionists. 


o id 








Detail of Orozco’s mural, “Four Horsemen of Apocalypse,” 


in a church, shows powerful composition and form elements. 


expression is mural painting. The political, social, economic 
and cultural changes Mexico underwent at the beginning 
of this century as a result of the Mexican Revolution are 
very well known. Of these changes, it is the cultural one 
that acquired in the least time a more definite profile. 

Jose Maria Velasco had in the last century gone beyond 
the European formulas in his interpretations of the Mexican 


landscape. The Guadalupe 
Posada, had already felt the need to express aspects of 


ingenious engraver, Jose 
life peculiar to the Mexican people, later manifested in the 
mural painting which began in 1922. Painters who in- 
augurated this movement were saturated with the ideological 
concepts spread by the Revolution, with the aim of returning 
to a Mexican essence in all walks of social and cultural life. 
It is these themes and ideology which appear on the walls 
of the public buildings, painted by the group of muralists 
that arose to create a school of painting whose paramount 


significance was soon to go beyond the borders to be consid- 


You can feel the child’s pain and agony in this “Echo of a 
Scream” by David Alfaro Siqueiros; Museum of Modern Art. 
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ered the most important art contribution Mexico has made 

As in all art which arises under the impulse of urgent, 
expressive needs, it began with certain homogeneous quali 
ties reflecting the dominant group feeling, and giving if 
As time 


went on and the painters found their own means of expres- 


that primitive sense that appears in its first stage 


sion, peculiarities of more mature personal styles began to 
appear, as characterized in the growing diversity between 
the work of Jose Clemente Orozco and Diego Rivera. 
Mexican mural painting possesses definite characteristics 
which give it a mark and quality of its own; stemming from 
the Indian-Spanish culture itself, as well as aesthetic con- 
cepts from the Italian Renaissance. An expression of great 
physical forces in which blood and cultures intermix, Mexi- 
can mural painters gave their work an ideological content 
which interpreted the restless feeling of the people. Artists 
turned historians to depict the deep feeling of tragedy in 
long centuries of oppression. It was the intention of the 
artists to represent their ideas in a manner to be easily 
grasped by the people, accounting for the realistic sense of 
Mexican painting which, without great changes, 1S projected 
in the work produced by younger generations in recent times 
When judging this painting in its entirety, there appears 
a definite mark which sets it apart from all others and unifies 
it: the development of themes within a monumental character, 


which is always present, notwithstanding the difference ol 





“Women of Tehuantepec,” Rufino Fomeve, Room of Contemporary Art, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, shows individual style. 


styles of each of the painters. Because of the general 
philosophical and social content one feels a manifest unity 
in the artistic thought of Orozco, Rivera and Siqueiros, 
which extends to other painters who have not reached the 
point of unleashing all their creative talent in mural painting 

When mural painting began in Mexico there entered 
its ranks painters more or less gifted who followed with a 
certain amount of interest the movement in Mexican mural 
painting, but only Rivera and Orozco and later on Siqueiros 
undertook the large works, both in Mexico and abroad 
Rivera and Orozco decorated California, Detroit, New 
York, Dartmouth and other cities of the United States 
Siqueiros leaves traces of his artistic talent in South America 
Thus when we want to study deeply the historical process of 
Mexican mural painting, we have to take into account all 
the places where magnificent examples of this painting have 
remained Nor can we exclude from this study the new 
generations who have had the opportunity of decorating 
walls Tamayo, Juan ©'Gorman, Chavez Morado, Alfredo 
Zalce and other younger ones 

Another important quality of Mexican mural painting 
has been its zeal for renovation, not only in its technical 
aspect but also in its sense of form. The continuous attempts 
of Rivera and Orozco to improve fresco technique led toa 
process which permits richer coloring, which each employed 
in his own style Siqueiros researches in the use of new 
materials chemical, synthetic and the substitution of the 
brush by the spray gun have gone beyond our borders 


“The Flower Vendor” by Diego Rivera. This often-reproduced 
work has a powerful composition. His easel paintings show 


a side of his character sometimes lost in his social murals. 
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“A Sunday in the Alameda” by Diego Rivera is more formal than most of his murals. This fresco shows concern for pattern. 


Details of Rivera murals shown on the following page indicate active, powerful compositions typical of his American work. 


Alfredo Zalce in his decorations in Morelia substitutes lime 
by pigmented cement for the purpose of giving more firmness 
to the smooth surfaces 

In recent years we have the innovations of O'Gorman, 
Chavez Morado and Rivera himself to bring murals to out 
side walls (Communications Palace and University City), 
substituting for paint mosaics of different colored glazed 
tiles, thereby attaining complete solidity and permanence of 
color in addition to a grandiose, decorative appearance 
There have been attempts to belittle the importance of these 
endeavors, but the truth is that this experience has contrib- 
uted to the widening of the possibilities of exterior mural 
decoration. Tamayo, upon joining the mural painting 
movement, did not adopt the realistic content that has been 
dominant in Mexican mural painting; his two large murals 
in the Palace of Fine Arts cre conceived according to his 
own formal and aesthetic concept and above all with a 
great sense of color which presents a new aspect of Mexican 
mural painting 

Some European writer has said that Mexico is the world 
capital of mural painting. This is true because after the 


Italian Renaissance, in which churches were covered with the 
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magnificent work of artists of the era, it was not until this 
century that there was a movement of equal importance 
There are some cities—Guadalajara, for example (which 
may well be called Orozco'’s Guadalajara, owing to the 
work this great artist has left on the wall of the Hospicio 
Cabanas, the Governor's Palace and the University), that 
have enough to imprint a special characteristic upon them 
selves Many take special trips to admire for long hours 
those masterworks, among others the imposing portrait of 
Hidalgo, which no one will ever forget after once having 
gazed upon it. We could go on reviewing almost endlessly 
the great works of Rivera which are found in Mexico and 
the United States, as well as the work of the new generations 
whose main aspiration is to continue the tradition of Mexican 
mural painting Whatever greater developments easel 
painting may reach, it will never fulfill the same social and 
didactic role as the two murals produced last year in the re 


cent hospital building of the Social Security in Mexico City 


Victor M. Reyes is Mexican minister of fine arts; director- 
general, department of fine arts, National Institute of 
Fine Arts. Joseph Raskob assisted in securing the article 
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Sections of Rivera mural, Making a Motor, above and below. Like many of his murals in the United States, his Detroit work 


has been highly controversial because of its social content. We can, however, learn a great deal from his strong composition 


Editorial Comments Diego Rivera devoted one year of his 
life to twenty-seven murals painted in the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, details of which are shown on this page Because 
of his preoccupation with social reform, many of his murals 
painted in the United States have been the subject of much 
controversy A picturesque, dynamic, and impulsive figure, 
he made news wherever he painted Disregarding his social 
content, many critics have rated his work among the best art 
to be produced in the Western Hemisphere Ce rtainly his 
murals have had a tremendous influenc« , both in popularizing 
this medium in our contemporary world and in suggesting 
directions for other painters Many American mural artists 
either studied with him or were influenced by his work 

In these examples, one sees his concern for composition, 
brought out by vigorous lines, movements, and strong dark 
and-light contrasts His manner of organizing murals has 
influenced many artists in this country, and they in turn 
have influenced murals in our schools By contrast, there 
are other mural artists who believe that murals should not 
show depth but should be relatively flat organizations in 
keeping with the flat plane of the wall. The setting and 


purpose of a mural would have a bearing on its treatment 








MAKING MURALS IN 
THE CORE PROGRA 


CAROLYN W. BROWNING 


Although the rigid subject-matter lines characteristic of 


many junior high school programs often bring an end to the 


making of murals so common in the elementary grades, mural 


making is an excellent medium for correlation on this level 
In fact, when given an opportunity the more mature adoles 
cent finds it an excellent opportunity for art expression 
as well as a valuable learning experience in connection 
with other subject areas. One of the advantages of the core 
program, which we have at Waggener Junior High S< hool, 1S 
that the same teacher supervises work in English, Social 


Studies, and Science. In addition to her regularly scheduled 
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MURAL BY A SEVENTH GRADE CORE CLASS OF GLADYS GOODE: 


AT WAGGENER JUN 





art periods, the art teacher is frequently called upon for 
assistance in relating art to the core studies Since most 
core teachers have little or no background in creative art, 
they are usually reluctant to tackle such a program without 
planning and help. This has been given both through 
personal conferences and through a bulletin which outlined 
the origin, purpose, plan, and execution of a mural on the 
seventh and eighth grade level. Ass core teachers have be 
come more confident many murals of fine quality have been 
produced and students have been enlivened by the experience 

Inspiration arises in many ways. If the class has never 
done a mural the core teacher may speak to me about the 
unit just completed and ask me to introduce the idea of a 
mural If more than ten or twelve students wish to make a 
mural, others are promised the opportunity at the end of 
the next unit. After the workers are selected and.a chairman 
appointed | am invited to the classroom for a short session 
of planning with the group In the early stages of the mural, 
we just talk enthusiastically about what we want our mural 
to tell, and then, as our ideas develop, students block out a 
miniature mural in sketch form. After large classifications 
are determined, the mural is broken down into secondary 


thoughts and ideas. The students do all of this. My real 


contribution has been in offering suggestions relative to 


R HIGH SCH 











composition, filling the space, color, design, and so on 
The group is divided, usually in pairs, with each choosing 
the section he wishes to paint. The brown wrapping paper 
to be used for the mural is tacked on the bulletin board and 
the plan sketched in with white chalk 


paint for the painting because of its flexibility and greater 


We use tempera 


learning experience as well as its durability. The painting is 
done in the core « lassroom, during a small part of each day 
From time to time as the mural progresses, | step in for five 
or ten minutes to participate ina discussion 

A seventh grade group, whose core teacher was Gladys 
Goodell, recently prepared an article on murals for the school 
paper, with the final writing done by Tim Wright It said, 
in part: ‘‘Waggener is mural conscious. Have you looked in 
the many rooms? They certainly help to make the rooms 
attractive " There has been excellent cooperation be 
As a result 


the murals have had artistic value as well as being a good 


tween the core classes and the art department 


The suggestions we were given are 
A few of 
(1) A mural should be carefully planned. If 
you don't plan a mural carefully you will make mistakes 
(2) You should have the mural in the right order before you 
start (3) You should not copy things from other pictures 


learning experience 
important facts to remember in doing a mural 


them are 











(4) You should make your picture large. (5) The divisions 
should not be up and down lines to divide the sections 
After the plans were made for the (Ke ntucky) mural, the 
paper was divided into sections according to suggestions 
given At times the class criticized the progress made from 
the beginning chalk drawing to the completed mural We 
followed mural directions by having vivid colors, large 
figures, connecting ideas from sections to sections, and 
interesting ways of telling the facts that we had learned 
The mural gave the whole class a good review of the sub 
ject lt was a good way to let our parents know what we hav 
been learning We learned how to work together better as we 
mixed paints and worked on one big project for, in Our case, 
the whole class painted the mural. Even though murals wer 
started centuries ago by men in the stone age and made 


by the Egyptians in 1900 B.€ 


in learning experiences at Waggener Junior High Sc hool 


; they are still very popular 


Carolyn W. Browning teaches art in Waggener Junior High 
School, Jefferson County, Kentucky; lives in Louisville. The 
“Science and Invention’ mural, above, was by a seventh 
grade core class. Beulah Fontaine was the core teacher 
The ‘Kentucky History" mural, below, by another seventh 


grade core class, had Gladys Goodell as the core teacher 










A fifth grade class decided to make their classroom 
more attractive. 


In the experience children found 
out a lot of things that weren’t in their textbooks. 


Read what they learned between the lines in diary. 


PRISCILLA WELCH 


ART IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 


Editor's Note This isa story about what a fifth grade in the 
Milford, New Hampshire Elementary School did to improve 
the appearance words of 
Prise illa Welk h, the fifth grader who kept a log of the daily 
Miss McGettigan, the 


concerned about the three R s that almost all of the refinish 


of their classroom, told in the 


activities classroom teacher was sO 
F 


ing and redecorating were done outside of the school hours, 
with children arriving early in the morming, hurrying back 
from noon lunch, and staying alter school because they 
wanted to. Even some of the fathers got in the act by coming 


While one ¢ ould wish that 


with their children on Saturdays 


our classrooms could be kept looking their best without the 
necessity for children to become involved on such a scale, a 
reading of the daily log shows that there were many valuable 
learning activities which could never have taken place in 


any other way In fact, we are inclined tc 


> say that much of 
the work could have 
hours subject of two editorials in the 
local newspaper, the Milford Cabinet, 


values in teacher pupil planning, the 


well been done in the regular $c hool 
This project was the 
which pointed out the 
sharing of responsi 
bilities, the solving of real problems, and the appreciations 


developed through learning by doing ina group activity 





a a EI OTe Sy SEE Sg on 


November 7 While we wer na American Readck 
today we found an interesting article entitled ‘How Can We Make 
Schools Bette: F Fr »m this article we got the idea 


reading Y 


w could make 
room better Thr »uah a class dis« n we de 
to do the foll wing 


(1) We could refinish our desks and chair (9 Add shelve 


agea we miaht be able 


above the coat racks to keep supplie (3) Paint the dark w dwork 


a light color (4) Ask a member t the sch | board tor an elect 
outlet in our room (5) Have a workshelf in front t the windows 
(6) Ask for dark curtains for window 1) Paint tr blackboard 


green 


November 8 [nour class this morning 


about how we ¢ »uld improv 


ntinued our dis¢ t 


= 


finally decided on me 
ble tod We thought we « 
our desk Mi 


of the things it would be pos 
the woodwork and refinish 


ild paint 
McGettigan asked how 


many had painted woodwork at hom About half of the la aid 
that they had. Raymond said he would like to refinish his desk to get 
rid of the little holes Someone asked ‘‘How can we do that Roger 


said, ‘| have helped my father refinish a table at hom« 
to take off the old finish Carl Wheeler asked 
the glass 4 


Weu ed gla: 
Where can we get 
answered Roger Peter 
said that sandpaper could be used also. Pr lla offered to bring the 


| can bring some from home 
sandpaper. Someone suggested using a plane to get the old finish off 
the desks but John said that the plane would dig into the wood Ww « 
decided to ask Mr. Bowle y,our perintendent. for permission to do th 


November 13 


school board asking him to install an electr tlet in yr m 


loday we wrote a letter to Mr. Fisk. a member of the 


November 19 [his morning we were pleased té find that Mr. Bowl 


, y 
had given us permission to refinish our desks and paint ourt m WN 
we could got work in earnest 

November 21. D: Baumaarner from the State Board of Education 
visited our room today She looked at r desk she aid she wa 


pleased to know we were interested in making rr ma more pleasant 


place in which to work 


November 26 We were very mux 


electric outlet had been installed in wer " 


h pleased this n ming t ee that ar 
ver the weekend W « 
wrote a letter to Mr. Fisk thank ng him for installing it Now we will be 


able to use the victrola and the projector 


loday fe »ger brought yme alass which we vill et craps 
desks Prise illa brought some andpaps r tor to e Brad aia | 
dont want to scrape my desk It looks alright the way it i MA 
McGettigan said ‘You wait and see how nice the ther desks lool 
when they are finished some childre he asked if they could d me 


of the extra desk 


scraping our desks today during art period We didn't have enougl 
glass t go around so we shared what we had with each other me 
used coarse sandpaper We never betore had th experience. but had 


fun doing it 


November 27 Some of us came! hool early this morning we 
could get busy scraping our desk The hildren who had their lunct 
at school spent the noon-hour work ng on their desk The hildren wh 
went home for lunch hurri« df back ft sch | they « ld aet + y 
We stayed in both recesses and continued to scrape Miss McGettigar 
told us to stop working at jt desks and ao hon because it was gettir 
late. Some of didn't want to go home because we were interested 
our room 

Here are some remarks that were made as we worked: (1) ‘Ther 
are about seven coats of varnish on th desk (2) | n't rag ny 
desk, it is too hard (3) ‘Th n't work. if f 
November 28 | day wa t another workday like yesterday W 


are still working hard 


November 29) We are st meine pe a 
look much | ghter 
November 30 crape rape ape That is what we have bee 


alter they had finished their own We tarted 


, 

ee i ee 
doing in r spare time John finished apingh desk Doesh Jesh 
| k nice! The the Jesks are beginning t | ahte 
December 3) Car! Morril and Charles t sht fifty-cents-worth of fir 
sandpaper at the hardware store this morning WwW will ethisct nal 
ut desks smooth me of ed it today 
December 5 some of finished aping desks today while 
thers are still working hard Raymond said All the finish H but 
the holes are still there ie ntinue t rape th won't be much of 
the desk left Charles said. ‘Plastic W i will fill up the hole | 


have ed it at home 


December 6 Dickie Comp and Victor Falcetti. tw Mr Camy 


hop boys, br iht over the electric sande today t and a tew of the 
desks which had small ar ve nthem. Boy! Did those sanders mak« 
a lot of noise While they were working we had cla n the base 


ment When we ame p we were pleased t ee how nice the desk 
| ked 

We were pleosed t find that Mr B ley had brought six paint 
brushes, tw quer t shellac, a gallon of varnish, and a gallon of qreer 
ripe le paint for us t se t rede rate rf m Now. we want t 


get right down t t ne 


December 7 | oday during our spare time we sandpapered our desk 

using zero Gauge sandpaper t jet them smooth and ready tor shel 
lacking. It was nece ary t yet most the dust tol the m a 
tew of the boy wept the fl 1 and dusted the desk It we did not get 


rid of the dust it would get into the shellac and make the finish rough 


After rece me t hellacked in desk We had 1 take turr 
sing the brushe Ihose who were shellacking had to be watched 
that the y Ww id 1 t very part t th, Jes} 


December 10 


pleased t ec r bright and shining des! Ihe wait in be eet 


When w ame nt the 1 m th momnimn 


plainly Some desks are beautifully arained The briaht desk make 


the rest of the m | k dar} We didn't d ny | ‘ Jesh 
today 
December 11) A few of finished sanding desks in pare 
time These childres tayed alter h | was disn ed. and shellacked 
their desk 
December 14 loday we gav Jesks the first coat of varnist 
Allan Joanne, Carl, Albert ar 1 Raymond had + e Plast W { 
to fill pth hol th | } +} y ld ue L, thon 
December 19 We are busy preparing | Christmas party 
haven't done n h or dest 4 ev e of , setting 
eat idy 1 r a hed 
January 4 /oday we put tt i ee 
January 7 /oday Charl tma 7 nd the blackboard 
“ I ' get paint nth ' v painted W i} { 

p the smooth finist the dark i th | - 7 

in th paint t ‘ ' t 
January 8 Six of us who were here d + the neh taned % 
apply the whit nder i to th ja dy , nd the blac 
board Ih was Gone atter we had not We had ne par ob 
f | catch ny pa t that aht d } } 

January 11) We spent a f pare time this week painting th 
Ww dwork with the white nde 

January 18 loday we finished painting the woodwork wit 

i white paint as high as w 1 reach lt dos ‘ k very g j 
That brown st how lon w DM Adan bHarold's fart wind 
Mr. Carter, John's father, w me to paint the oleces we al 
January 21) As we came into th m this mormnina, we noticed } 
briaht the m was | } all the w oo eee ee We decile 
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“Our Paint Arrives,”’ by Raymond Regan. The daily log kept 
by Priscilla Welch included drawings by classmates showing 
high points in activity, before and after views, and so on. 
This record of a class project also included clippings of 


newspaper editorials and articles which report on activity. 


we would have to put another coat of white paint on before we used the 


qreen paint 


January 22 |n ourspare time today we finished putting on the second 
What a contrast! 


coat of white paint 


Now we are wondering if we 


will like it 

loday during our discussion period we had to decide what color 
we will use to paint the cork above the blackboards and the cork on 
of us wanted colors such as red 
pink Miss McGettigan asked 
We thought that would be a good color because we all liked it and it 
We decided to use Kem-lone. Miss 
McGeitigan said she would geta color chart for us 


the sides Some yellow, blue, and 


Would you like to paint it peach?” 


would go well with green 


January 23 


decided on heather rose which is a bluish pink 


This morning we looked at the color chart and finally 
We thought we would 
like peach, but that was not available in Kem-lone. Some of the boys 
gave up their recess this morning to start painting with the green paint 


We had quite a lot painted by the end of the day 


January 24 W: 
applying the green paint to the woodwork 


pent our recesses, noon-hour, and time alter school 
Mr. Randall brought us a 
gallon of Kem-lone today We were disappointed because Mr 
Randall was unable to get heather rose so he got cameo pink instead 
This is a much lighter color than the heather rose 

January 25 | oday we finished painting all the woodwork that was 
possible for us to do lomorrow some of the fathers are coming to paint 
the high places we cannot reach 


January 28 My! Did our room look nice to us this morning! All the 
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woodwork is painted green 


It takes all the 

dullness out of the room and makes us feel more like working 
Saturday, Mr. Carter, Mr. Rotch, Mr. Adams, Miss McGettigan 

John, Peter and Harold were here all afternoon 


It looks much brighter 


The boys painted the 
cork over the front blackboard 

After looking at the cameo pink border we decided it was too 

Mr. Randall thought that by adding a little red paint it would be 

He did this, but we found out while painting, that the red oil 


light 
darker 
paint and the Kem-Tone did not mix, and as a result our painting was 
streaked 


January 29 We didn't do any painting today. Miss McGettigan 
was trying to get a color that would be something like heather rose 
She allowed the Kem-Tone to stand overnight and the red oil paint to 
She skimmed it off, then added some blue-green 
We think this will be all right 


come to the top 


Kem Tone 


January 30 Some of us painted with the Kem-lTone today but we 
had no luck. No matter how we tried, the red of the first coat showed 
through. Robert and Charles tried their luck and they succeeded. We 
agreed that they should finish it. My, does it look good 


January 31 Robert and Charles painted over the places in the room 
where some of us had missed. The girls started to polish the brass 


fixtures. The boys were scraping the paint off the window panes 


February 1 


forward! 


At last the day has arrived to which we had looked 


We have finished painting ourroom. Hurrah! We are proud 


of our room 


March 10 When we came into the room this morning we were pleas 
antly surprised to see that a display shelf had been put up in front of 


our windows 


shelf 


We thought of the many uses we could have for that 
March 20 Four boys in our class have been busy the past week sand 
papering the display shelf 


March 21 
the shelf 


During the noon-hour today Richard and John shellacked 
During art period Raymond and Carl Wheeler varnished it 


March 26 
shelf today 


Peter and. Roger put the second coat of varnish on the 
My! This redecorating could go on forever 

These are come of the problems we worked out after we redecorated 
our room 

(1) Mr. Bowley bought six paintbrushes for us to use Two 
brushes cost $1.19 each, two cost $1.65 each, two cost $2.85 each 
Find the cost of the six brushes 

(2) He bought two quarts of shellac at $1.39 a quart 
much did he pay for the shellac? 


How 


(3) He paid $7.35 for a gallon of varnish, $4.40 for a gallon of 
How 


flat-white paint and $6.10 for a gallon of green ripple paint 
much did the varnish and paint cost? 

(4) We also used a gallon of Kem-Tone which cost $2.95, $1.00's 
worth of sandpaper, a 10-cent tube of Plastic Wood and a 59-cent 
bottle of brass polish. Find the cost of these items 

(5) Mr. Fiske installed an outlet which cost $4.00 
front of the windows cost $4.98 


The shelf in 
How much did both cost? 
(6) Find the total cost of redecorating our room 
(7) The green ripple paint cost $1.77 a quart 
a gallon cost if we bought it by the quart? 


t dow much would 


(8) How much more does a gallon of paint cost when it is bought 
by the quart than when it is bought by the gallon at $6.10? 


Priscilla Welch, a pupil in Miss McGettigan's fifth grade 
at the Milford (New Hampshire) elementary school, kept the 
daily log which is the basis of this article. Dr. Alice 
Baumgarner, state director of arts education, sent account. 








Dora Faye applied paint-paste mixture, then added texture. 


string and texture 


T. C. COUCH 


The sixth grade classes had designed paper plates in other 
This year we 
We 
had been talking about different textures and trying to show 


years but the results were never too exciting 
decided to experiment, try something really different 
them in our paintings and crafts Someone suggested that 
we might make use of texture in our paper plate circular 
designs, and the idea sounded good. The class was divided 
One 


group was to concentrate on the smooth, solt, fuzzy ones, 


into groups to begin the search for diferent textures 


while another group hunted for the rough, scratchy, hard 
ones. The textures found in the kitchen were assigned to 
another group, and the ones found in nature to the remainder 


of the children. 


usual specimens while going to and from school 


Everyone was challenged to look for un 


The word 
The children 
were seeing and feeling a world they had hardly been 


Our class was blessed with abundant findings 
texture seemed to take on a real meaning 
conscious of before. Freedom to use any materials in the 
classroom and to discuss the work in a casual manner with 
fellow students made the children willing and eager to 
experiment. It was a pleasure to hear them talk and plan 
and swap. Now came the fun of actually putting the find 
ings together. Garry had brought some string and yarn and 
Soon everyone was 
If the design didn't fill the space, he just 
It looked like such fun that others 


There was rhythm in the body movements 


was carelessly dropping it on his plate 
watching him 
started all over again 
began trying if. 
of the children as well as in the designs 

Some rubbed glue on the string so that the design would 
It worked! Others rubbed their plates with 
crayon and then scratched around the string design with 


stay in place 


sharp tools. Now to apply the textures Rubbing glue all 


over the area to be textured seemed like a good idea Jane 
tried it and then asked if the bright colors still went in the 
small areas and the dull colors in the large ones. We agreed 


that this was certainly true and well worth remembering 
Results were wonderful, even for those whose work had 
never seemed very outstanding before The whole class was 
convinced that they could create something really diferent 


The project was fun 


Thaddeus C. Couch is art teacher in the Arlington Heights 
Elementary School, Fort Worth, Texas. Work by grade six. 
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Plate below was decorated with textures found in the kitchen. 





Pencil shavings, chalk, salt, screen wire, yarn made design. 




















dots and imagination 


WILLIAM V. WINSLOW 


Children often connect numbered dots to produce a picture, 
will turn out to be until the 


We tried a variation of this idea 


not knowing what the picture 
work is well unde rway 
in the fifth and sixth grades, with the children placing their 
own dots and then making designs or pictures by drawing 
children marked 


lines between the random dots. In this « ase, 


their paper into a number of smaller rectangles in order that 
Dots were placed in each 
These dots 
were then connected consecutively, with or without the use 


Results turned out to be 


they could try sé veral examples 
rectangle at random, without numbering them 
of the ruler both recognizable 


pictures and abstract desians In some cases the designs 


were enlarged and colored The work he Iped some more 
reticent students get started and proved to be a good test 
for the imagination of all. Some children displayed imag 


abilities that had not previously manifested them 
selves The 


native 


experience was fascinating to the children 


William V. Winslow, who taught art in North Tonawanda, 


New York schools, retired recently. Leon is twin brother 


designing from dots 


MITCHELL SMITH 


Our junior high school students made designs by placing dot 


at various places on the paper, then selecting one dot as a 


starting point and drawing lines from it t ther dots unti| 
Resulting 


filled in with contrasting colors which difered in 


all of the dots were connected utlines were 


vaive 


Mitchell Smith, who suggests this variation, teaches art 


at the Wicomico Junior High School, Salisbury, Maryland 


Lines drawn between dots formed shapes which were colored. 











THE NEW DIMENSION IN THE ART DEPARTMENT 


Perhaps you can't measure it with a ruler, this new 
dimension, or scale it out on paper. But it’s there, 
just the same 


when the Art Department is equipped 


with Sheldon “Educationally Correct” Art Furniture. 


This new dimension is efficiency, the result of Shel- 
don design. Efficiency in. stationing pupils for 
optimum working and learning ease. Efficiency in 


utilization of floor area and wall space. Efhciency 


in storage of materials. Efheiency in mobility that 





E. H. 


SHELDON EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


permits easy re-arrangement of tables, stools, and 
other units to accommodate varying class activities. 
Efficiency in solid, enduring construction that pro 
duces true economies in overhead, And above all, 
the efliciency that is the sum of all these teaching 


efliciency. 


Sheldon welcomes the opportunity to show you how 
this new dimension, extended into your Art De 
partment, will bring greater teaching and learning 


rewards, 


WL HU 


Educationally Correct 
PVIWE burniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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F od 


0. HOMMEL 


the world’s 
most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS >» 
PREPARED GLAZES 

ENGOBE STAINS 

PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS 


UNDERGLAZE PENCILS 
and CRAYONS 


AIR BRUSHES 


\ FREE 


HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated. 
In addition, you can write 
for technical information 
and aids in formulating 
various glazes. 


eno poreeem. *° 


“The World s Wlost Complete Ceramic Suppliers” 


rue O. HOMMEL co. 


SA-437 PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Pan-American Day April 14 marks 
the 67th birthday of inter- American coopera 
and will be 
known as Pan-American Day. The week of 
April 8 14 has been designated as the 
period when schools from Alaska to Cape 


tion and mutual confidence, 


Horn will celebrate the event with appro 
priate programs To help in organizing 
programs, the Pan-American Union, Wash 
ington 6, D.C., offers free material to 
Those interested 
in obtaining material should write to the 


Office of Public Relations at PAU 


teachers and group leaders 


Using Crayons Have you a copy of the 
folder offered by Milton Bradley Co., sug 
gesting methods for using crayons? It's 
printed in full color on high quality paper, 
and both illustrations and text are helpful 
and interesting. lhere are three main parts 
to the ‘crayons in use"’ section of the folder 

Doing the Most with Crayons."’ ‘Using 
Crayon Art for Crafts,’ and 
Crayon Art with Other Media 


within each of these main sections are sev 


Combining 


¢ jrouped 


eral examples of each process lhe ex 
amples suggest work suitable for different 
grade levels and enc ourage the reader to 
use the material to help and guide them in 
finding new and interesting ways of using 
crayons—creatively. The folder also illus 
trates various methods of holding the crayon 
for varying effects 
free folder, simply write Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts Magazine, 174 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. and 
ask for Getting the Most Out of Crayons 


For your copy of this 


Classroom Equipment A new, 4-page 
descriptive folder on a line of modular all 
steel classroom sinks, work counters storage 
cabinets and other classroom equipment for 
primary and grammar s« hools has been re 
leased by the manufacturer, Colonial Engi 
neering “Company lhe attractive, two 
color folder describes the functional space 
of the units called Grade-Aid 


and clearly illustrates how they can be 


saver features 


grouped in many arrangements. Components 
of the units are illustrated, with cutaway 
drawings, complete measurements, assem 
bled details and specifications. In addition, 
Grade-Aid's all-steel mobile clay cart 
rolling table and art counter are described 
and illustrated. Copies of the folder may be 
obtained without charge by writing Grade 
Aid Division, Dept. SA, Colonial Engi 
neering Company, Inc Cambridge 38 
Mass. Simply ask for the Grade-Aid folder 


SAY YOU SAW IT 


IN SCHOOL ARTS 








PRINTING 


good tools for 


BLOCK 








“SPEEDBA| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 


¢ excellent low-cost value 

¢ powerful chuck 

¢ hand-ground steel cutters 

e Speedball Pre and Brayers 
¢ free lesson plans—write today 


Order Speedball products from any 
al hool supply house 


C. HOWARD 


HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 








a yt t Al. SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRI TING 
4 a 
an — 
& _—_ 





7} pEsULTS ARE BETTER 
vat with 


DRAKENFELD 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 








Let students use clay 


ar 


fe 


and glazes that 
e made for each other. Here are a 
w suggestions from the Drakenfeld 


line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 


Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 


proper consistency 


Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


Comes ready to use 


For sparkling results and minimum 


danger of crazing, 


pi 


hivering, blistering, 
nholing and crawling, choose from 


these Drakenfeld glazes: 


Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 
Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 


Write for catalog which includes details on 


dry and liquid « 


Ww 


verglaze and underglaz 
lors, front loading and top loading kilns 
heels and pottery supplies 


_Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., 
5 Park Place @ New York xr 


~< 


ESE MLN 

















MALFA OIL COLORS IN TUBES 4x1” 
MALFA WATER COLORS IN TUBES 3x '4” 


Weber “Malfa”’ Oil and Water Colors in tubes, ‘’Se 
Show Card Colors, ’ ‘Aqua Pastels,” 














Their easy working properties help students perform 





F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


SPECIFY WEBER—Your Weber Dealer or 
Your School Supply Distributor Will 


You can take for granted the high quality of . 


Complete Weber Artist Material Catalogue, Vol. 700 
and Color Cards, on request, to Teachers and Schools 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 




















SCHOOL ART’ WATER COLOR BOX NO.48 


hool Art’’ Water Color Boxes, Tempera 


“ Aquaprint’’ (water-soluble) Printing Inks, and other 
Weber ‘School Art” color products are all top quality materials at school budget prices 


better. Since 1853, Weber Colors have 


made teaching easier, and results higher. Specify Weber for your color requirements 





Supply TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 









INTRODUCTORY 
ccept NEW CRAY-PAS 


COLOR-ILLUSTRATED BO 

















COLOR 
J 
Orange, Orange, Pale Oran 
Ochre, Dark Brown, Vermi 
Grey Rose, Violet Pale Blue. Yellow Green, Green De 
marine Blue, Grey, Grey Green Black 


CRAY-PAS 


Distributed in U.S.A. by 


SANFORD INK CO. 
Bellwood, Illinois 


Bellwood, Hine 


Please send 









It is almost like painting with Lipstick 


IN SETS OF 12,16 OR 25 


beautiful « ” strated bo 


VARIOUS COLORS! 
SET OF 25 SENSATIONAL 
COLORS AND BEAUTIFUL 
OKLET Showing How to Use 


Now yourc lasses can make drawings with 
the brilliance of oil paints 


They can mix color on paper without 
muddying 
Dustless no fixatives needed 


Excellent « overing properties 





White, Yellow, Or 
ange Yellow, Yello 
ge, Pale Brown “es 
lion, Red, Rose Pink 
ep Green Blue Ultra 


















THE SANFORD INK CO. 


ne an introductory set of 9 ew 


klet Showing How fo Use. for which! enclose $1 0 


CRAY-PA r ms and the 








Ho- master felt tip pen 


Teache who us¢ all purpose fell tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 


wonder how they ever got along without it 






The Flo-master is a truly universal writing tool 
for paper, wood, gla metal. cloth. rubber and 

even plasti Whether you want to make visua 

aid harts, grapt naps, posters or flash. 
awd or art or lettering, your Flo-master | 


ilways ready for instant action nd no clean 


) afterwards! 
m. trim Flo-master » 
Art Pe have interchange Graphs 


able tips, use brilliant 


tant drying Flo-ma: Vv 


Charts ter inks in eight stand Posters 
wd iors ncluding iA 
black. Individual Flo * 
Flash ud naster Pens are avail Visual aids 
able from your schoo ypply, art, or tationery 
enter at orices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
ets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
lesigned especially for Art and Elementary 




















hool Teacher deal for supply roon 





Get your free copy of the Flo-master School Bul 








etin howing time-and- money saving ways to 
ease your work load with th 
pen. Write to ( 
Eigt th Ave 


handy felt-tipped 
ishman & Denison Mfg. Co. 625 
New York 142. N Y 


 Flo- master » 


reit ip pen 














Important News for Art Teachers! 


At last—a safe, portable Jig Saw 
designed exclusively for art departments 


Here’s why the Dremel Jig Saw is just what you ve been waiting for. 
1. PORTABLE 


Only twelve pounds you can set up shop any 
where! Just plac e it on any fhat surtac e plug it in. ona 
get busy. Its suction-cup base holds it steady for work 
2. SAFE 

Super-Safe blade guard keeps young fingers away 
from blade. Smooth precision stroke cannot cut 
contact alone 
3. NO ADJUSTMENTS 

New Rocker-Action principle requires no blade 
tension adjustment Blade remains uniformly taut 
rarely breaks can be changed without tools 
4. QUIET RUNNING 

No irritating motor noise, runs quiet as a sewing 


machine. Can be used in classrooms without disturbing 





other students 
Medel 15 15” throat : 5. VERSATILE 
$29.95 


hy oc 
Medel 8 S moe cut wood up to 144”, also plastic, light metal 


; ea: "A 
$23.50 ‘4 if” lable tilts 45° for angle and bevel « utting 


Py 
: 6. INEXPENSIVE 
FREE! oot nie? Cones "ee jel A ial Songner A Dremel Jig Saw will do everything and more than 


» a Dremel 


Large capacity 15” throat. 3-way blade holder 


permits cutting in any direction. Powerful rotar y mot 





es ary tor 


9 2Gw '" blade guard protect 
your student art program. Also cat some bigger, bulkier jig saws” and costs much le 
ale of Dremel line of » tool young fingers 
slog o reme ne of power ‘ 


Write today 


DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 277D, Racine, Wis. 













UNEQUALLED... 





EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING ! 


LOW-COST KILN 


for beginner of professional. fires pieces up to 4 
diameter and 1 high. It reaches enameling temperature 
quickly and maintains it constantly. Al! parts are easily 


replaced at nominal cost 





NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs over 
enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form 








ENAMELS 

Complete line of ename! colors including opalescents 
METALS 

All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 


steel which requires no precleaning 


FINDINGS 
For cuff links, earrings, brooches etc , and all types of chain 


in copper and bras 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating ow com 


plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling 


DEPT. SA 
SETS, 15 to 60 shades; 85¢ to $3 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


$39 Deerfield Road Highlend Pert. il 


TALENS & SON, INC. *« UNION, N. J. 

















ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Art Films The catalog of International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd 

Chicago 4, Ill., gives complete data on the 
wide range ot art films this company offers 
on both a sale and rental basis. Films are 
available for just about all levels and the 
range of subjects gives coverage to the two 
and three-dimensional media you ll find 
used in our schools today For your free 
copy of this handy reference and ordering 
film catalog, together with supplementary 
sheets g ving the ve ry latest subjects pub 
lished please write International Film 


Bureau at the addres: given 


Modeling Clay An interesting, useful 
and instructive folder on the use of modeling 
clay as an art activity is ofered you at no 
charge by Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madi 
son Ave... New York 17. N. Y The four 
page folder is entitled ‘‘Clayola Modeling 
Clay"’ and gives, with helpful drawings and 
smooth running text, a lot of helpful in 


formation that teachers can put right to 


work in their cla se5 For example the 
folder makes suggestion nN appropriate 
tools for youngsters to use in modeling 


Clayola working space and its arrange 
ment, and storage of work in process It 
also gives hints on what teachers may 
expect from early experimentation with the 
medium, suggestions for developing and 
holding interest in clay modeling and 
plenty of ideas on methods and techniques 
with emphasis on use by children. For your 
free copy of ¢ layola Modeling Clay, just 
write to Binney & Smith, Inc Dept. Sl 
12.6, at the address given 


New Inks Tw new waterproof black 
drawing inks have been added to the Hig 
gins line and their Soluble Black India Ink 
has been reformularized and is now called 
Non-Waterproof Black The well-known 
Higgin American Waterproof India Ink r 
mains unchanged. The new items are Hig 
gins Acetate Ink for use on acetate sheets 
and other nonabsorbent <urtaces and 
Super Black Waterproof Drawing Ink, de 
igned for art es with brush and pen Y 
school supply dealer will be glad t how 
you these new inks as well as the reformu 
larized Non-Waterproof Black Ink 


SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN SCHOOL ARTS 











a delta 


e¥So 





For the student... 


imagination and inventiveness must be given free 
rein to enable him to experience the excitement and 
satisfaction of creative art. This freedom must ex- 
tend to the very tools he uses, the most versatile 
of which is the brush. Brushes by Delta are engi 
neered for quality and safety, designed to respond 
accurately and stand up under heavy usage—geared 
to school needs within school budgets. 


style 


178 


Black bristle chiseled easel fitches 


A favorite for easel painting in all mediums. Made 
of boiled and straightened black bristle and hand 
cupped to a fine chisel edge, it keeps its shape at 
all times. The seamless aluminum ferrule is rust 
proof, safe for all mediums and firmly attached to Sbslath, Kune Genes 
a long clear varnished handle with rounded end Ronald Schultz, age 16 
(no sharp points). Available in sizes (widths) 4-1". 


Write today on school stationery for your free copy of the 28-page 
“School Approved Brushes by Delta” catalog—1956 edition. brush mfg. corp. 


119 bleecker street, new york 12, n. y. 





fit the true purpose of man and help him to perceive life 
as an integrated, balanced flow of activity in which 
his sensuous, emonomal, and ideational levels coexist 


at IS THE MAJOR FUNCTION of every man-made design to 





INustrated: Set No.122 


olor cakes and brush, list price, 60¢ 


Devoe art m 


iter C olors are non-toxik uniformly 


intermi 


ol obtaining t 


bear the Craftint 


x perfectly!’ Formulated 


} 


h mixing palette lid 


expensive set 


€ tinest School Water Colors 
Devoe name the standard 


Write on your school letterhead for FREE, 160-page, 


N 46 Artists’ Materi« 


sls Catalogue 


a 
THE Craftint MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 1615 COLLAMER 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


AVENUE CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Visit Craftint's Booth at NAEA Convention, Los Angeles, Calif., April 16-19. 





IMAGINATION 


ght Ant and Craft ma 
uits) One eye on the 
» budget here's how t 


» FREE 


DWINNELL “ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


t Ant Dept Nhe 1a, W.Va 


HANDWEAWVERS 


Order your Cotton, Linen 
and Wool Yarns from 


Ped a) ee 
weaving equipment is available di i 
rect from Manufacturer. Write for Lily Mills Co 
color samples & price lists today SHELBY, 
WORTH CAROLINA 





Looking for — 


here slways something ew th .P Craft the exciting 


variety of Craftwares for design and decoration No charge 


for catalog PLEASE WRITE 


7% 0-P CRAFT CO” — 3 





TWO BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS FREE TO TEACHERS 


tf) LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather 





@ METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make nv ppe 


1C LARSON C0 Dept 6610, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicag 








national art education conference, hotel statler, los angeles, april 16-19 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST covines 


New Distributor [he American 


C 


Cla ompar Indianapolis. Indiana 
y y f 


been nomed a distributor of ceramic 
and glaze stains t mall lot customer 

Pemco Corporation, Baltimore, Md. effec 
They will also handle al 


ales of prepared glaze for Pemec Ama 


tive February 1 


co will cover all states « xcept the Southwest 
which is handled by Tr nity Supply Com 
pany, Dallas and the West Coast, covered 
by B. F. Wagner, Pasadena 
Since last May Amaco has been handling 


i¢ alifornia 


the manufacture ana distribution of all 
pottery arts division products formerly made 


by Pemco ( orporation 


Summer Tours Bureau of University 
Travel 11 Boyd St Newton, Mass has 
sent us folder n which are described the 
variety of tours offered this spring and sum 
mer Of special interest to art people 1s 
their Europe an Seminar tours to France 
Italy, Austria, Germany and Scandinavian 
countnes For c »mplete information on 
tours offered by this nonprofit educational 


foundation write to the above address 


Teacher-artist demonstrates application of 
color for textile printing during 1956 Amer 
ican Crayon Scholarship workshop at Art 
Institute of Chicago. 1957 program follows 


Design Scholarships Entries are al 
ready being receive d for the four reg ynal 
cholarships «ponsored by The School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago and The American 
Crayon Company The scholarships are 
designated for study in basic design and 
ecreen printing This years program has 
been further broadened to include a wider 
range of subjects and courses which will run 
for six weeks at The School of the Art Inst 

tute of Chicaa from June 94 to August ‘ 

The scholarships 
tunity for teachers to add to their prote 


offer an enviable oppor 


ional stature and discover new inspirational 
experiences for their teaching. It also ha 
been a successful experiment in bringing 
closer professional relationship between 
thase who make art materials and the 
teachers and students who actually use 
them. For more information and applica 
tion forms call or write The School of the 
Ast Institute, Chicago, Illinois or The Amer 
” Cray ( mpon t Sandusky C Yhi 





Mow. <4 BLACK DRAWING IN EMS 


for every graphic need 


with the quality and performance only the name HIGGINS can assure! 


HIGGINS 


7 
Ns Was have used 4415 


and 4425, now ask your 
dealer for 4435 and 4445 


4415—HIGGINS | 4425—HIGGINS | 4435—HIGGINS 4445—HIGGINS Made in the 
AMERICAN | AMERICAN ACETATE INK SUPER BLACK ' 
INDIA INK INDIA INK same tradition, 
Waterproof Waterproof \ 
Waterproof Non-Waterproof Black Drawing Ink they furnish at 
Black Black (Soluble) 
The International For fine line work 
Standard of and washes 
Excellence. For Removable from 
general use. | plastic film by water 


For use on a complete 
plastic film and 
water-repellent 


drafting surfaces 


| A high intensity ink 
for art work with answet 


brush and pen. 
to modern 








TITHE LL SA AAU en na eT = 


GRUMBACHER 


efor >, ng ea 
| BRU: HES is 


BEST in any “| 


Se =a 


orey | 7 : 

— ow 
_ re 

A] 


* — Ve ATER COLOR BRUSHES - WASH BRUSHES 

. 

mm | PR 7 EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 

— a POSTER BRUSHES - Oll PAINTING BRUSHES 

Insist on brushes \ SHOW CARD & SINGLE STROKE LETTERERS 7 
made by STENCIL BRUSHES - PASTE BRUSHES i 


M. GRUMBACHER F sooner 


inc. "SCHOOL 


472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. BRUSHES” 

















picked 
by professionals 


Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 


the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hhaavcdlive our work demand Venu 
homogenized lead holds a need pont 
longer, insures .aniform smoothness, pertect 
mudge-ftree work, Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is stronger. Prove Venu ul 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil 


VENU Se 


drawing pencils § 


t 


~ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Group Travel Through the courtesy 

Pan-Ame rican World Airways you are 
offered an intere ting and helpful booklet 
entitled Guide to Group Travel. If you ar 
conside ring @ group tour, come summer, this 
20-page illustrated booklet will give yor 
helpful hints on travel as well as suggesting 
places to go and things to see It suggests 
various categories of groups who may wish 
to travel together and, in an accompanying 
folder information on organizing an edu 
cational four For your copy of the material 
simply write Mr. George Gardner, Educa 
tional Services, Pan-American World Air 
ways, 135 East 42nd St. New York 17,N_Y 


Ceramics Catalog A comprehensiv: 
catalog of material and equipment for pot 
tery and ceramics has recently been pub 
lished by Ettl Studios, Inc ( jlenville, Conn 
For over half a century this concern has been 
identified with manufacturing materials for 
modeling, sculpture, moulding, casting 
carving and ceramics. The well-illustrated 
catalog gives complete coverage to ma 
terials, tools and accessories in pottery 
making, and features the latest in clay 
bodies plus 190 new ceramic glazes In 
addition, you'll find a wide range of styles 
and sizes of electric kilns, a variety of pot 
tery wheels, brushes moulding supplie: 
glaze spraying equipment and other items 

including some jewelry making supplies 
For your copy of this reference and buying 
catalog, please send 25 cents, to cover 
postage and handling, to Ettl Studios at the 


above addres A prompt reply is assured 


Filmstrip Viewer A new, self-contained 
viewer for convenient previewing and r 

viewing of filmstrips has recently been re 

leased by the Sox rety For Visual Education 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois The viewer, known 
as the E-Z Viewer, is exceptionally small 
and compact and can be used on a desk 
table orheldinthe hand. The two, polished 
lens optical system provides clear. brilliant 
sharp pictures Through this system, single 
frame filmstrips are enlarged three times f 

better viewing convenience and detailed 
study. A sturdy metal stand assures recom 
mended 4 viewing angle lt is easily 
loaded and features a positive sprocket 
advance without danger of damage to the 
filmstrip Your S.V_E. dealer will be glad 


to give you additional details at any time 


lectrikiln 
BY HARROP 


i 


*FIRST CLASS” 
KILNS 

FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 





HTL-16 Cone 8 2300°F. 


Simply designed for you teacher and 
hobbyist Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 to 786 cu. in. Whatever your require- 
ment Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 


o 
Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 


COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better results with better materials mean less 
work for you always use Harrop Glazes (liquid 
and powder) liquid underglazes . « “Mack 
overgiazes tools and kiln supplies 

Write now for free catalog of ElectriKulns 


and Supplies 
Honnrop Canromic Sarwiee Co. 
ElectriKiln Division, Dept. $ 
3470 E. Fifth Ave. Columbus 19, Ohio 








unique sculpture medium 


When combined with any of these 





fillers: beach sand, earth, sawdust 


mmon clay, even some cerea 
tis the cheapest permanent w 
eling medium tor class 
Requires no finishing process 
shown, formed ove: soft-drink 
tle end for free idea folder 
unds with fillers makes 
»unds SCULP-SAND $1 
mited offer for teachers 


END $1 FOR TRIAL KIT 


Ae 
42nd St., New York 36 








Georges Braque, “Rum Bottle”; G. David Thompson Collection 


HALE A. WOODRUFF 


Georges Braque, Master of the Still Life 


Georges Braque has said that art results from the establish 
ment of certain limitations The truth of this statement is 
clearly evidenced in his still-life painting, “Rum Bottle, 
executed in 1918 Here the artist has taken a simple sub 
ject consisting of several everyday objects and given them 
an artistically living quality that transcends their normally 
static casualness Sraque § purpose was not that of making 
Rathe rit 


was to create a new and artistic truth, a rf lationship of visual 


a pictorially literal statement about a rum bottle 


elements as sugaeste d by the bottle and its neighboring 
objects In this, his primary concern, Braque 1S following in 


the tradition of great creative art of all time And in this 





particular work we have an example of cre ativity at its best 


In his ‘Rum Bottle,”’ Braqus limitations’ consist chiefly 


of variations in the treatment of a few curvilinear and rec 


tilinear forms The values ranging from extreme dark t 


extreme light with only two or three intermediate tones 


between them, produce a bold yet controlled pattern These 


areas are enhanced by varying types of brushwork which 
produce textural and, at times, decorative eHects. Opposi 
tion, one of the basic principles found in a work of art, | 


achieved by the yunter movement of the oblique edges ol 


the planes and the diagonal positions of the lines By 
avoiding the use of perspective and naturalistic treatment 
of the guitar and bottl , the artist create Hat space The 


result is a compelling dynamic upward movement. Not only 
is perspective absent in this work but the general composition 
al structure, forming a kind of ''V"' shape, tends to expand 
as the movement progresses upward This fact is all the mor 
obvious when we observe that the table top appears to be in 
reverse | perspective 

The treatment of line in ‘Rum Bottle’’ is worthy of careful 
examination It appears as a defining e iq (the bottle), as 
a form (the guitar strings), and as surtace enrichment (un 
dulations in lower left corner). It should be noted also that 
Braque's line is much more than mere ‘drawing lt is 
characterized by a deeply felt, paints rly quality This same 
inventiveness may be seen in the repeated, though varying 
use of the other elements in the painting The oval shaps ol 
the painting, while containing the composition, does not 
restrain it This unusual shape becomes the stage upon which 
all the elements line , Mass, surface, value, combine har 
moniously to perform their artistic roles The bottle, guitar, 
pipe and playing card, transformed by Braque from thei 
former naturalistic appearances into his own artistic imagery, 
rendera performanc e of true esthetic meaning and « xpression 

The fact that Braque has been interested in the painting 
of still-life subjects almost exclusively for more than forty 
years 1s significant He must possess in his studio and in-his 
fertile imagination a rich storehouse of still-life material 
His devotion to them is doubtless protound But for Braque 
these objects are not merely collector's items to be cherished 
nly as such They form, primarily, a point of departure 
or frame of re ference tor his highly pers nal mode of ex 
pression in painting For Braque, above all, is G painter 
Asa young man he was associated with Picasso and Derain 
in pioneering the modern movement in art The ¢ arly eHlorts 
of these and other artists have serve d as a stimulus to the 
new and vigorous work of many of our young painters of to 
day sraque has been sec urely and lastingly placed as one 
of the great masters of all time And no one can de ny the 


continuingly vitalizing influence of this truly creative painter 


Hale A. Woodruff is professor of art education, New York 
University, and a council member of the Committee on Art 


Education. He will discuss other artists in future issues 
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Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


GOOD BOOKS 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


nih 
ner zie @reid 
FAULE 








GH Art Today, by Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, and 
Gerald Hill. Third edition of a widely used text and reference 








on the application of art to human needs, home, community. 
Highly readable 553 pages, profusely illustrated $6.50 





















* List of 164 recommended books 


will be sent upon your request 





a) The Arts in the Classroom, by Natalie Cole. A warm 
approac h to creative activities by a famous classroom teach 
er. How she stimulates expression in art, dancing, writing 
$3.00 


Excellent help for classroom teachers. 138 pages 









E] Creative Art and Crafts, by Elsie Dorsey. Help in 
developing a creative art program in the elementary school 
Suggested materials and methods. What to expect at various 
A fresh supply of ideas. 88 pages. $3.95 


age levels 





4] Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 


famous book, revised and enlarged Art activities based 





c 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges 


tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


EY Arts and Crafts for Elementary Teachers, by Wi! ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON — OR WRITE US 
lard Wankelman, Karl Richards, and Marietta Wigg. 81 


diferent methods for using art materials « reatively Explana 


tions of techniques for classroom teacher. 133 pages. $3.00 CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


6 | Creative Hands, by Doris Cox and Barbara Warren. A 174 Printers Building Worcester 8, Massachusetts 













book of suggestions and techniques for various crafts in 
the schools. Basic ideas in color and design. Written in a Please send book(s) | have circled 1 2 } 4 
simple, straightforward style. 381 pages illustrated. $6.95 


5 6 ] 


My payment is enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days 












Artin the Schoolroom, by Manfred L.Keiler. Revised Name 


edition of a book written to give practical help to elemen , 
ytreet 


tary teachers with little or no formal training in art. 130 


230 pages. $4.50 City Zone state 


tested art activities for year-round use 
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MINNESOTA MULTI-USE LOOM 


A 20” four-harness jack type table loom easily converted intc 
foot power. It takes the space of one loom only but allows two 
or more persons to weave interchangeably on thew individual 


pieces 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. Snelling Ave 


t. Paul 13, Minn 





Select Your Own 


PRECIOUS STONES 
Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz 
Jade, etc or rings, bracelets, pendants 


earrings WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J BARRY co. Dept.A, 444Book Bidg 


DETROIT 26, MICH 





36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 

with Hundreds of unusual items 
and Stimulating Ideas; Save on MO- 
SAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
and CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART 
SUPPLIES, PLASTICS. CANDLE DIP- 
PING, SHELLCRAFT, ete. Contains 
Easy “Show How’ Instructions on 
many Types of Craft Work. Lists over 
100 inexpensive booklets. samo FoR 


FREE wetprut CATALOG TODAY 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. C-330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10, N.Y 





Here's a buy! 
ARTISTA FRESCOL at half price 


No. 0-55 
Regularly 
$1.00 








ARTISTA 


» FRESCOL--= 


ey & erm 6 


5 colors 
and brush 


“= rem he © 





Our Price $6.60 Dozen $72.00 gross 


Write on your letterhead for 200 
page catalogue 
of Art Supplies"’ 


“An Encyclopedia 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., 
2 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 

















Whats Your Interest? 


AMI ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
Waeeee CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need 


Leatheraalt, Metalcralts 
Enameling, Woc 


odenware. Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-4 


SAX BROS., Inc 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





SEMIPRECIOUS GEMS 
exotic materials * ebony * ivory * curiosa 


JEWELRY FINDINGS, UNUSUAL SUPPLIES 


sam kramer 


Dept. SA, 29 W. 8th Street, New York 11, N_Y 


CATALOG 25¢ 


to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools and sup 
plies needed for making hundreds 
ot useful and attractive articles 
n metal, wood, leather, pottery 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, toymak 
ing, looms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 





As 


ALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST 4 


PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 


offer Teachers and Students 


TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble col 
TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 
GLAZES 


innumerable glare combinations” 

TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 
Glossy to satin sa th clear matt finuhes 
Teachers, write etterhead | 
mation on Ceramichrome's brush 
lors and glazes that are the solution t 


more balanced and successful school ceramic art program 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 


2111 West Slauson Ave. Los Angeles 47, Cali! 











IDEA BOOK °% Pacts: 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! Rush 25¢ to 
THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of Immerman & Sons * Dept. 172 
2185 East 14th * Cleveland 15, Ohio 








‘Everything For The Artist’’ 


Write for your copy on 
your schoo! letterhead 
Mail to 


SA-4 


144-Page AnTES! surr 
CATALOG | nee 


TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN METAL 


Come to a specialist for t 


20ls, materials and sup- 
plies for metalcrafts 


Enamels and enameling out- 
fits. Metals in sheets, circles, ovals and wire. Silver 
beads, etching outfits. Catalog free to industrial 
arts and jewelry teachers if requested on school 
stationery. (Mention “School Arts.’) Save time 
and money on »ne order’ shopping 
2n guaranteed 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.1. 


one source 


by mail. Your satislact 








isa 
complete - ..,, 
graphic . ~~ 
>. 
shop! 


nything t 

e with the wonderful 
CRAFT PRINTMAKER 
snd relief printing 


For details, write Dept $A 


CRAFTOOLS, oes 


40! BROADWAY NEW YORK, N 
. 
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37 COLOR SAMPLES GLASS OR TILE 
IMPORTED halion Ceramic | 
sheets $1.45 to $5.00, vy sheets 87¢ te 
$3 00 each 2¢ to 4¢ 


$7.00 


write 

for pariculen on 
glass and 
supplies 

FREE Enamel 
and Ceramic 


Catalogues 





Silk screen printed with Versa-Colors 


Decorate glazed til 
by the silk screer proce 


manent when fired to 1328 W rite omplete 


instructions for constructing a ilk screen frame and 


printing 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 





4718 West léth Street - indianapolis 24, Indiana 
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Creative Development Thrives 
in Arts and Crafts Rooms 


Planned and Equipped by WECHTIICAL 


elm Meiul-limalelis 


Small arts and crafts rooms need careful design to utilize every inch of space. The 
PECHNICAL plan above shows an ideal arrangement for 12 students. And, with 
PeCHNICAL’S flexibility of equipment and layout, this same room can easily accom- 
modate up to 20 students—a 66% increase in capacity with working, storage, 
clean-up and seating facilities for all 


for the large room 


——— Mi 
ci 7 
Da me 





For multi-purpose arts and crafts departments in the large school, TECHNICA! 
suggests this idea for added efficiency. The fixed storage areas, display cases and 
sinks are around the room's perimeter, leaving the center free for the arrangement 
of equipment as dictated by the curriculum. In minutes the functional TECHNICAL 
furniture can be shifted to suit the varying phases of art education 

Let TECHNICAL’S design specialists work out a plan specifically for your arts 
and crafts room. There is no charge or obligation for this service 


Write today for full information and your FREE Copy of our 
latest catalog of Arts and Crafts furniture and equipment, 
including typical floor plans and a host of helpful ideas. 


TECHTIICAL Fuenrrure Inc 


3010 W. Front St. « Statesville, North Carolina 
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LETTERS 


Questions an Article An IIlinois reader 
writes ‘‘for clarification of an article in the 
December issue of School Arts entitled, A 
Little Child Shall Lead Them." She takes 
issue with the teacher who tried to catch 
some of the spirit in the Madonnas by her 
first grade children in an adult interpreta 
tion, and wonders whether we were suggest 
ing that as a legitimate procedure. Her 
letter continues: ‘‘How delightful the article 
would have been had it been all first grade 
Madonnas. | would have been thrilled! | 
would have been interested in how the ac 
tivity had been motivated, whether the chil 
dren tried to frame them, used them as 
Christmas zifts or room decoration, and if 


the pictures went home to the parents 


We don't think any reader of School Arts 
would seriously believe that we would ask 
teachers to seek inspiration in the work of 
their children by any form of imitation 
We are all agreed that the children's work 
shown was pretty wonderful. And | think we 
will agree that the teacher's efforts were 
about as successful as we might expect any 
adult to achieve in the way she went at it. 
We feel sure that the author agrees with us 
that there are certain precious qualities 
in the expression of a child that cannot be 
captured by an adult no matter how hard we 
try. We thought this was so very obvious 
in the way that the article was handled 
that everyone would get the point. We do 
not believe that the teacher succeeded or 
that others are likely to succeed in such 
an endeavor. We don't believe that anyone 
gains by trying to capture the spirit of 
another, be he child or adult. The best any 
of us can do is to express ourselves at our 
own level of experience, and in our own way 


Kind Words from a Parent A mother 
wrote as follows: ‘Last night after a depres 

ing PJ A meeting where | listened to a 
psychologist, | sat down and looked at 
School Arts and read your editorial. Being 
tired, | was moved to tear: by it because 
of its frankness, truth, and deep philosophy 
| just read it again in sober daylight and 
the effect is joy and encouragement. | hope 
you won't mind my writing, but it isn't every 
day that | have the chance to read some 
th ng which marke me feel good 


Kind Words from a Teacher A New 
York ity reader writes: ‘| want to thank you 
for School Arts. It is extremely stimulating 
The long articles are informative, and the 
short ones add little bits of background 
knowledge which I store in my head and 
put to use on many occasions. As with the 
children mentioning one idea starts them a 
thinking, mentioning an idea to an adult 


creates the me reaction 


To be honest about it, no issue of School 
Arts ever completely satisfies the editor 
But we are going to keep on trying our best. 





JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Art education and seasonal ideas 


Art education experiences developed in relation to seasonal 
ideas can be of as great value as those which evolve in rela 
tion to other kinds of child interests and needs. It was with 
this thought in mind that a second grade teacher' planned 
and developed in cooperation with her boys and girls an 
operetta based on a book which they had enjoyed reading 
together, The Story of Peter Rabbit 


week prior to Easter. 


This was during the 
With a view toward sharing their 
experience with parents and other classes in the school each 
of the second graders worked on assuming a role in this 
more-or-less spontaneous production. Among the charac- 
ters which individual children chose to play were the four 
rabbits, Flopsie, Mopsie, Cotton Tail and Peter; a mouse; a 
cat and Mr. McGregor, the farmer. One child elected to 
play the role of a grandfather and the rest took the roles of 


children clad in pajamas and gathered around him as if 


Second graders illustrated various aspects of the Peter Rabbit story. Left 
put on the pants. I’m going to be Peter Rabbit in our play.” Center 


sitting in the grass all dressed up.” 


listening to a bedtime story which he read in between songs 
and rhythms sung and danced by the entire cast of char 
acters (all of the children) 

Against such a background of stimulation the children 
were invited’ to select scrap materials from a box in the room 
and to use them in depicting some aspect of the Peter Rabbit 
story The illustrations on this page are examples of their 
eHorts to portray the rabbit characters Needless to say 
each exemplifies in its own way the inventiveness of which 


When 


intelligently and imaginatively approached ‘‘seasonal ideas’ 


children are capable when given the opportunity 


can serve as the basis for truly worthwhile experiences for 


children 


Lucy Harrison. Glenn Heinlen assisted with songs 
student teacher, helped with this 


Anita Albrecht, 
Florida State University School 


“The brown is a road. | didn’t have time to 


“He (Peter Rabbit) lived ina tree.” Right—‘I'’m 


As in all art, seasonal ideas should be approached intelligently and imaginatively. 
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for the new third edition of 


Lowenfeld 


now thoroughly revised 
ready late Spring 1957 


Ihe present edition of Creative 
and Mental Growth by Viktor Low 
enteld was listed first in a national 
urvey of books in art education 
chosen by 125 noted art educator 
from a checklist of. SOO) books 


(Macmillan ) 


"School Arts Magazine, October 1956 


Films 
Building Birdhouses 


Color © G6min. @ Rental $3. © Sale $60 
Avn illustration in a library book showing birdhouses suitable tor 
various species arouses interest of children Film explains pur 
pose of building birdhouses, points to remember in constructior 


common birds nesting in several types of birdhouse 


Recommended for grades 4 to 8 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 
5] East Jackson Blvd. Chicage 4, Iilineis 
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UNEQUALLED FOR PERFORMANCE 
FLOQUIL COLORMASTER KIT 


with a thousand 


uses 


Indispensable to all teachers for 
quick, clean posters signs flashcards 
graphs drawings sketches, etc. 


This economical, necessary Kit is a portable art de 
partment. Practical, useful, handy and compact 
Contains 8 brilliant instant drying, Dri-Ink colors, 
8 wide-width felt nib applicators with handles 


Only $3.75 


Other FLOQUIL Products: 
FLO-PAQUE America's 


most versatile colors A 
completely new conception 
in color Fast drying pig 
mented for all purposes and 
all surfaces 

— Decorates 
anything from 
fabrics to fig 
unines Easier 
fo use More durable Washable Apply free 
brush, with stencils, etc 31 beautiful, light-fast 
intermixable colors. Large handy Kit (10 colors 
with glaze and solvent) Only $3.75 


FLO-PAQUE GILT COLORS © 1-7-trve sparkling 
non-tarnishable metallic colors Kit Only $4.25 


me 


COLORMAGTER KIT 


Money back guarantee on all Floquil products 


Send your order today or write for literature to 


FLOQUIL DEPT.SA-3  COBLESKILL,N. Y. 
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ANIMATED CARTOON 
ART INSTRUCTION | 
FIlIM§ «~~» 


Offers simple formula for two-dimen 
sional designing: basic shapes, styliza 
tion, exaggeration, distortion 


Shows effective ways of obtaining 
space and distance in drawing and 
painting 


EACH FILM: 10 MIN, COLOR-SOUND 
SALE $100.00, RENT $5.00 


ORDER TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











FOR ALL AGES 


Over 5 500 fine arts subjects avai! 


able both as slides and as prints 


All prints 5% by 8 inches, 2 
cents each 


2 
Free sample prints and brochures 
tf special selections 


Complete 204-page catalog, 5 


cents 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 


15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass 
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When “Lust for Life’’ reaches your 
local movie house, please don't be 
frightened of by the ads. At the 
opening of this film in major cities 
the advertising accent has been on 
what we might call the more distaste- 
ful aspects of life. The posters do not 
relate to any aspect of Van Gogh's 
life nor are these scenes included in 
the film. For all this latter, thank 
heaven. It is a film you and your 
students can and should see. There 
are no scenes or dialogues that will 
ofend. On the positive side we have 
a film that is an art film in every sense 
of the word. It is a film on an artist 
made with a sensitivity to photog- 
raphy as an art form that we have 
grown to expect only in the small 
experimental film maker. 

The basis for this film is Irving 
Stone's fictionalized biography of 
Vincent Van Gogh, but as far as | 
can see it was only a starting point 
Most of the material comes from Van 
Gogh's “Letter to Theo."’ This is a 
very wise choice. We see in the 
letters a man and an artist, not a mad 
artist. The paintings were given the 
careful photography that is needed to 
make a painting live its own life on 
film. These do; they are not paint- 
ings photographed, nor are they 
paintings ripped apart to make new 
photographed forms. This to me was 
@ major point in the whole film. 

One thing that will probably 
bother you is a painting blown up to 
cinemascope size. Yet before the 
end of the film we adapt to it. | 
attribute part of this to the fine han- 
dling of the paintings by the photog- 
rapher and the soundness of the script 
and dialogue. Here is a very fine 
film that we should support in the 
hopes that such quality will be re- 
peated in the lives of other artists. 
Again, the ads and lobby portion 
are misrepresentations. 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor of art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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RALPH G. BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Specialist, Education in the Arts, 
for United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Seascapes and Landscapes in Watercolor, edited 
by Norman Kent, published by Watson-Guptill, New York, 
1956, 126 pages, price $7.00. The different methods and 
techniques of nineteen artists are presented in this volume 
lt is a companion volume to Watercolor Methods, also 
edited by Mr. Kent. The essays on each of the artists are 
taken from materials used in the Watercolor Series of articles 
published in the American Arrtist magazine The book con 
tains over 100 illustrations, 20 in full color, and it provides 
an excellent source of information for those interested in the 


watercolor tec nnique 


Decorative Handicrafts, published by Dryad Handi 
crafts, Leicester, distributed in America by the Charles A 
Bennett Co., Peoria, Illinois, price $5.00. A collection of 
Dryad leaflets on various craft processes are bound together 
to form this book. The leaflets provide clear descriptions of 
each craft process and are well illustrated. The subjects 
covered are: Embroidered Flowers; Needle Weaving; Em 
broidery; Stencilling on Paper and Fabric; Three Methods of 
Marbling; Fabric Printing with Dyes; Gold and Color Tool 
ing for Bookcrafts, Bookbinding, and Leatherwork; Cross 
Stitch, Painting on White Woodware; Cord Knotting; Felt 
Flowers; Smocking; Lampshades; The Decoration of Book 
edges; Embroidery for the Nursery; Lacemaking; Making a 
Color Linocut; Wood Engraving; Drawn Fabric Embroidery 
Fabric Printing by the Bedafin 2001 Process 


Peter Liked to Draw, by Anne Lattin, published by Wil 
cox and Follett Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Illinois This is a story for children Peter liked to draw, 
but no one seemed to understand that he liked to keep his 
pictures. Those he drew in sand disappeared. His Mother 
discarded his efforts on paper to keep his room neat and tidy 
The pictures he drew on the blackboard in school were 
erased. All this made Peter so unhappy that he stayed 
home from school one day His Mother made him stay 
inbed. An understanding Father solved Peter's problem by 
having all the walls in Peter's room painted white so that 
Peter could draw all over them and keep his drawings as 
long as he liked Some parents might not like this book 
Some art teachers would hope that “‘lessons’’ might be 
taught and would make changes in Peter's tale However, 


like Christmas, this book “‘is for little children.” 


Course in Pencil Sketching, Book |, Buildings and Streets, 
by Ernest W. Watson, published by Reinhold, New York, 
1956, 63 pages, price $2.50. This is the first in a series: of 
three books designed to cover the subject of pencil sketc hing 


for the beginner. The materials and tools for pencil work 
are discussed and the reader is led through a series of 
“assignments which cover the treatment of roofs, windows, 
bricks and other construction materials of building Lessons 
in composition which consider pattern, legibility, light and 
shade, etc., follow the exercises in the analysis of details 
The procedure of study is mechanical and the illustrative 
materials that are used are of the picturesque variety 

There may be some justification, in light of purpose, tor 
the step by step method of instruction which is advocated, 
but one wishes that more provision were made for encourag 
ing individuality of expression during the learning rather 
than hope, as the author indicates in the introduction, that 
it will develop alter the lessons have been completed One 
also wishes that the illustrative materials would venture on 
occasion beyond the old, the weather-beaten and the pic 
turesque It could be assumed from viewing this book that 
the pencil was a tool fit only for certain kinds of subject 
matter This book is the first of a series of low-cost books 
which the publishers contemplate for 1957. It is refreshing 
to know that art books, partic ularly of the how-to-do variety, 


can be published at moderate cost 


Education in the U.S.A. A Comparative Study, by 
W. Kenneth Richmond, published by Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York, 1956, 227 pages, price $4.50. The author 
of this study, a lecturer in education at the University of 
Glasgow, makes no attempt to discuss the diHerences which 
exist in the educational patterns of the forty eight states 
which make up the U SA He feels that the similarities 
which hold these systems together are more important than 
the differences which seem to exist between them and he 
finds his ‘distinctive theme’ in American education in fol 
lowing through on these similarities There are errors of fact 
in the book The U S Office of Education does not, for 
example, maintain central establishments for the training of 
armed forces as the author suggests. There are also many 
places where one might not agree with the author's inter 
pretation of the facts when he discusses the elementary school, 
the high school, higher education or educational admin 
istration. There are other places in the book, however, 
where one is reminded of De Tocqueville's observation, 
‘There are certain truths which Americans can learn only from 
strangers "Whether agreeing or disagreeing with major points 
of this book, one feels this study is an honest eHort to 


understand and explain the forcesbehind American education 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 174 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN ART 


iMinucscla 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 207 July 22-Aug. 24 


GRADUATE STUDY with 
guished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and 
other concerts plays —- excursions 

lectures golf tennis — swim- 
ming — fishing — campus in an out- 
standing cultural center located in 
the cool and refreshing Land of 
10,000 Lakes 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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The Professional College for Career 
Women. 113th year. Internation 
a'ly known artist-instructors. State 
accredited 4-year BF.A. of B.S 
degree courses. Advertising Art 
Art Education, Fashion esign 
and Illustration, Interior and Textile 
Design, Painting and Illustration 
Day and Saturday classes. Dor- 
mitories. G1. approved. Catalog 
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INSTITUTE 


or ART 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 
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HE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising 
Design, Dress Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Key No. 187 


TERM BEGINS JULY 1,1957 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 











Creative Art Education WORKSHOPS 
MARION QUIN DIX ores ucreston 


July 1—July 19 and July 22—-August 9 3 credits each 


Summer Session 
RUTGERS e THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


New Brunswick, New Jeney 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Up-to-date professional programs for elementary, secondary, 
college art teachers, leading to B.S.,M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. degrees 
Emphasis on knowledge of the arts, development of personal 
art abilities, creative teaching, cultural understanding, com- 
munication skills: Unparalleled resources: nationally-famous uni- 
versity faculty, international student body, 16 art museums, over 
100 art galleries; Greenwich Village studios, advisory board 
of art world leaders. Write for lustrated brochure AE-4. 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Since we have no art museum in our town we are somewhat 
handicapped when it comes to teaching art appreciation in 
our first six grades. Do you have any information on this 
subject that would be helpful to our elementary staff? Ohio 


Let's assume for a moment that when you speak of art 
appreciation you are interested in the study of pictures 
Many books have been written for children's use. Jansen 
and Jansen—The Story of Painting for Young People, H. N 
Abrams, Inc . New York; Gibson—Pictures to Grow Up 
With, and More Pictures to Grow Up With, the Studio 
Publications, Inc : New York, Strain—Pleasure from Pictures, 
Studio Publications, New York Painting, a new article from 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. Growing with Art, a 
senies by Ellsworth and Andrews, published by B Sanborn, 
has one color reproduction of a recognized artist's painting 
in each of eight books. You could ask for sample repro 
ductions of paintings from dealers in your vicinity You 
can find their advertisements in art and other professional 
magazines. You might ask your school district or your PTA 
to purchase some of these colorful reproductions and mount 
or frame them for classroom use. Or does your State Library 
or the art department of your State University have slides 
which schools can borrow? Your Historical Society may 
send out special exhibitions of objects The National 
Gallery of Art has several sets of slides on American Design 

Your local stores may be happy to help you with your 
problem if your concept of art appreciation extends to a 
concern for good design in daily living A store buyer, 
manager or owner may be contacted. You could state your 
problem and ask for assistance in teac hing the children to 
develop an awareness of the signific ant, a sensitivity to good 
design, an informed consumer's appreciation of structure and 
quality Some of the experiences for the children would 
mean taking small groups of pupils on well planned visits 
to a department of a store. Other experiences could be 
obtained by having the stores arrange to send carefully 
prepared exhibitions to the schools The size and scope of 
these exhibitions will be limited by such things as your dis 
play space, the needs of the school population as the pupils 
and faculty study to recognize them, and the time and energy 
your sta and administration want to give to this 

You will want to develop considerable background to 
enrich your own awareness You will find helpful such books 
as: Christensen—Index of American Design, Downer 
Discovering Design Teaque Design This Day Nelson 
Living Spaces; Faulkner, Ziegfeld, Hill-—Arnt Today 
Emerson—Design; Riley—Your Art Heritage; Gardner 


Art Through the Ages LeCorbusier The ¢ ity of Tomorrow 
Hamlin— Architecture Through the Aaes Hoffman 
Sculpture Inside and Out; Rewald—History of Impression 
ism This is just a slight sampling From each book you 
can get leads to other books. The magazine Interiors, you 
and some of the pupils would enjoy The handsome illus 
trations would be of value 

From = such publications as Time, Life, and Fortune 
magazines you can get examples of work by outstanding 
designers The Graphis Annual is an excellent source for 
international advertising art Illustrated catalogs of 
exhibitions such as toured the United States from the Scandi 
navian countries; an annual exhibition of fabrics, utensils, 
and furnishings, sponsored by the Moder Museum titled 
Good Design the recent exhibition Furnishing the Modern 
Home, at the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, Missouri, 
are source material 

You see you have a wealth of material to consider, from 
jewelry to public buildings, from flower arrangements to 
community parks, from the organization of your classroom 
furniture to careful scrutiny of the structural elements of the 
best of home furnishings In clothing selection, you can 
consider texture, color, line—so much that is basic and 
meaningful Through this the pupils can be guided to recog 
nize that art is a part of all living, that well designed articles 
don't just happen, but come as the result of many skillful 
people planning, designing, constructing, testing, redesigning 

In developing this you will find films, filmstrips, and slides 
of assistance. Field trips in school groups or as “homework’’ 
will have meaning when well planned with follow-up. Have 
objects that the children can handle, such as textiles in the 
exciting new array, well-polished wood, stone, glass, metal 
Some pupils will get special stimulation from seeing the 
design and order of things possible only through the micro 
scope After a well planned school term of this kind you 
can write your own book to help other teachers and children 
to become aware of art around us! Be sure your discussions 


are carried on in an orderly attractive classroom! 





This is your page! Feel free to write direct to Dr 
Baumgarner at address shown above. Questions you 
ask willreceive sympathetic, understanding attention 
Answers you receive will be based on her years of 
experience working with children and their teachers 











Letters on Industrial Arts 





EDITORIAL 











The February issue of School Arts included an article, “A 
New Low in Industrial Arts,’ which reported on a book of 
patterns and stereotyped procedures edited by industrial 
arts educators and published under the auspices of a state 
education department We tried to give an honest appraisal 
of the book and pointed out how it was in direct conflict 
with « ontemporary ideas in education. We were very careful 
fo say that there are many industrial arts teachers trying 
to do a good creative job, and did not claim that the art 
We tried to be objective in 


pointing out solutions to the problems when one area in 


area was without its faults 


education advocates and uses methods which are « ontrary to 
the teachings of another area. In so doing, we exercised 
the right of academic freedom and our cherished privileges 
of freedom of speec h and press. The task was an unpleasant 
one, but one which we felt had to be done if we were to 
If you have not read the 


article we suggest that you do so before reading this report 


retain our professional integrity 


Although the intelligence and integrity of the editorhave been 
questioned in some quarters, almost every letter received 
has approved the article 


letter 


An exception is the following 
North Carolina 
“lam unable to give you credit for the untimely and inap 
propriate critical editorial you leveled at the 
Arts field in your February edition of School Arts 
as though you have destroyed 


from a Industrial A\rts supervisor 
Industrial 

It seems 
, in one unfair blow, the very 
fine human relations these two related fields have been able 
It there is a ‘new low’ 


in Industrial Arts education, wouldn't it be observed and 


to maintain down through the years 


corrected by the leaders in general education and industry 
rather than someone ina special area? Am | to assume that 
there are a few low spots in art education, but none of them 
low enough for you to write about? As yet, | fail to see how 
a professor of art can dictate the course content and practices 
used in the Industrial Arts."’ Regular readers of School Arts 
know very well that we have not hesitated to condemn im 
proper practices wherever they exist, whether they be in art, 


in general education, or in any special field 


In contrast to the above, we received the following letters. 
“May | offer my congratulations to you for having the cour- 
age to publish the artic le, ‘A New Low in Industrial Arts,’ in 
the February issue of School Arts. We have had the same 
situation in Ohio which was climaxed several years ago bya 
Project Book in which Industrial Arts teachers submitted 
working drawings and procedures for their favorite projects.” 


A Michigan educator wrote: ‘After long years of attempts at 
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the integration of art and industrial art, in which | found the 
philosophy of the personalities | was working with the same 
as the official one of (Blank) state, | gave up It gives me 
heart to learn that you still have hope and belief that a union 
of these areas is possible. | hope your article will lead the 
way to rethinking of this relationship as well as the basic 
philosophy of the field."’ From Ohio: ‘Someone had to say 
what you did and you did it very well. You're quite right 
that there's a difference between what an individual says in 
an article or a book and what is published under the stamp 
of a state department of education.’ 

From Pennsylvania: “Congratulations on your dynamic, 
forthright position relative to ‘A New Low in Industrial 
Ants.’ 


art educator who releases his conviction with such a high 


It is a heartening note to realize the existence of an 
degree of objective reasoning The syllabus reflects auto 
cratic procedures. It very likely would not have come into 
existence ifa relatively broad critical review would have been 
permitted among industrial as well as art educators You 
seem to serve notice to the mountebanks in education. This 
is SO necessary to counter the apparent tendencies of those 


From New 
Jersey “Hats off to you for the article in the February issue. 


who live a professional life of double standards." 


Here in New Jersey we have been treading professional eggs 
to avoid public criticism of the quality of design in the work 
done in industrial arts However, | feel as strongly as you 


do that we will have to get this problem into the cpen.”’ 


From a group of New England craftsmen: ‘We all agree with 
you that the publication should be withdrawn from distribu- 
tion until it can be re-edited. Avs it is now, the publication 
shows a disrespect toward teachers in general who instruct 
industrial arts."’ From Washington: ‘Many industrial arts 
teachers have been and are concerned about design not only 
in the single area selected in your article, but in all aspects 
of their work. Constructive criticism is always helpful in 
order to make progress in any field of endeavor.’ From 
Indiana: ‘We, in Industrial Arts, realize that creative design 
needs to be a part of the instructional program for all youth 
We are looking for ways and methods of developing better 
creative design techniques as a part of the industrial arts 


teacher's training.” 


DPA DAC nabrannar” 


















MILTON 
BRADLEY'S 





Just add water, shake, and in a few short moments 
Magi-Paint’s bright, vibrant colors are ready to use. 
Gone are the hours of cooking, mixing and blending 
ingredients to prepare ordinary paints which can’t com- 
pare with Magi-Paint for rich, creamy consistency and 
vivid, permanent color. For finger painting, Magi-Paint 
is equal to the highest-priced prepared mixes. 


S Because it is washable, inexpensive and easily han- 
we dled, Magi-Paint is a wonderful medium for primary 

grade instruction in both Silk-Screen and Block Print- 
ing technique. 









Milton Bradley is your single source for all art 
materials. Order Magi-Paint and other Milton 
Bradley school supplies from your nearby school 
supply distributor. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 74 PARK STREET, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Just as the apple is a symbol of friend 
ship between student and teacher, the 
name Prang has long represented the 
ultimate in quality, dependability 
and new developments in school art 
materials. Prang products are 
enthusiastically recommended by 
outstanding administrators, art 
instructors and authorities in school 
buying everywhere. They know the 
“PRANG SIGNATURE” helps assure 
exciting enthusiasm and true creative 


heights for their art programs 
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